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‘WORK FOR T HE MONTH. be taught, practically, © as well as theoretically. There» 


Before we enter upon the details of the work for fore, the grants of land should not only be sufficient 
this month, we shall make a few remarks upon the | to establish, but to sustain the Institutes after they may 
Wants anno Ricuts or AcrIcuLrure. be established, throughout all time to come. The 

There is no intelligent agriculturist but will admit | Public lands being the common property of all the 
that the Science of Agriculture stands in need of | States, no possible objection could be raised against 
the lights of instruction, and that as the whole frame | Sueh a disposition of the required portions of them, 
work of society is sustained by the labors and pro-| a8 the people of each of the States would equally 
ducts of the farmer and planter, they have irresisti-| share in the benefits to flow from the suggested 
bly strong claims to the fostering care of govern- | Measure. 
ments, both State and National; and that as all] We throw out these brief remarks in the hope 
other classes have been protected by the proper | that the Executive officers of Agricultural Societies will 
authorities, it is but fair that the agricultural class, | feel themselves called upon to go to work promptly. 
who form eight-tenths of the entire population of Every thing must have a beginning; and the sooner 
the country, and sustains every other, are equally | the better is it that a good measure shall be begun. 
entitled to receive a share of the benefactions of | Should the memorials meet with the cold shoulders 
government. There are, perhaps, in the United | of the Congressmen at first, that must not discourage 
States, seven or eight of the State governments who future efforts, as it is within the power of human 
annually appropriate certain amounts of money in| Perseverance to overcome all obstacles, however 
aid of their respective Agricultural Scieties; but | $ret they may be; and especially is such the case 
these appropriations, from the very nature of things, when that perseverance is directed to the achieve- 
are calculated to cover, but toa very limited amount, | ™ent of a noble and generous purpose. It should 
the real wants of the husbandmen of the country; | be borne in mind, that as the Representatives in 
they aid the Societies in their award of premiums, | Congress are elective, their repugnance can be overe 
and, to that extent, serve to excite a laudable spirit | come through a resort to the ballot box; and if this 
of emulation, and to keep alive an ambition and| resort be not adopted by the agricultural classes, 
rivalry well calculated to make agricultors enegetic | they will prove not only craven of spirit, but reere- 
and enterprising. But, say what we may of these | @0t to that duty which they owe themselves and 
State allowances, they do not meet the real wants offspring. They possess the power to enforce com- 
of the rural population of our country; norcan it be! Pliance with their just demands, and they must 
expected that State authorities can make such grants fearlessly use it. 
as will be sufficient for the purpose. Manure making.—No effort within your power 

Indulging in the belief expressed above, we hold it should be omitted to add to the quantity of your 
that it is especially proper for every Agricultural Society | Manure; and you should be equally careful to pre- 
and Club in the country to get up memorials, and for- | serve its quality from deterioration. It is useless to 
ward them to Congress, asking that appropriations | expect good corn or root crops, unless the land is 
of the public lands be made tothe several States,| well manured. Therefore, we repeat our admoni- 
according to their respective populations, sufficient tion—increase your stock of manures. The sources 
to establish Agricultural Institutes in each of the | whence you may draw the materials, it is scarcely 
Congressional Districts in the country. At these | necessary to point them out; but we will say that 
astitutes the art and science of Agriculture should | any thing which will rot, is an element of manure. 
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Pastures.—If you have any pastures, strew over 
each acre of them, as early this month as possible, 
a bushel of plaster. If you have ashes to spare, 
broadcast two bushels over each acre, also. If you 
have neither plaster nor ashes, spread five bushels 
of lime oneach acre. Either of these substances 
will encourage the growth of grass, and increase 
your depasturing resources a hundred fold. 

Winter Ploughing.—As this is the last winter 
month, if you have any stiff clays that you intend for 
spring crops, you must use all your energy in plough- 
ing them up; by so doing, you will save time and 
improve the texture of your land, provided you do 
not plough it when wel. 

Clover-leys—If you have a clover-ley that you 
intend to put in corn, we would advise you to sow 
on each acre of it, after ploughing, rolling and har- 
rowing, 2 bushels of salt. Such application will not 
only give a quietus to the myriads of worms who 
congregate in such places, but will prove a valuable 
manure for your corn. 

Fencing.—Have you cut and got out all the timber 
you may need for fencing? If not, let us tell you 
that you have no time to lose, and should go to work 
at once and make up for lost time: Without good 
and substantial fences, your crops are always in 
danger from your own as well as your neighbors’ 
stock; interest, then, as well as pride, should spur 
you on to complete this work. 

Fences.—See that all the briars, brambles and 
shrubbery are cut up from the sides of your fences. 
The stranger who passes by your farm who beholds 
no nuisances of the kind, will, very justly, conclude 
that you are a neat and notable husbandman; where- 
as, if he sees your whole line of fence thus encum- 
bered, he will draw a conclusion the very opposite. 

Implements of Husbandry, Tools, Carts, Wagons, &c. 
—Examine every thing of this kind with care, 
YoursE.F, and have all that need it instantly re- 
paired, so that they may be ready at a moment’s 
warning. By attention to this, now, you will save 
yourself from waste of time and vexation of spirit 
next month. Every farmer should, at all times, 
have his tools and implements in good order: an 
omission to do so, is a neglect as wilful as it is un- 
pardonable. If the master is neglectful of his duty, 
his hands are very apt to follow his example—much 
more so than if the example were a good one. 

Fire Wood.—Have you wood enough piled up, 
convenient to your dwelling and quarters, to last 
you till next November. If not, see, and that 
quickly, that a sufficient quantity is felled, hauled 
in, and piled up. 

Barns, Stables and Oul-houses.—Have these cleaned 
and white-washed. 

Poultry and Poultry Houses.—Your poultry should 
be well fed this month—provided with lime or old 
mortar and sand. Your poultry houses should be 
thoroughly cleansed, nests and other fixtures; new 








straw should be put in the nests, and the house itself 
white-washed inside and out. 

Milch Cows.—This and the ensuing month are 
trying ones; therefore, increase your attentions to 
your milch cows; see that they have plenty of long 
and slop food; and, while you are thus discharging 
an imperative duty to these generous creatures, 
make up your mind to put in a few acres of roots, 
next spring, for food for them next winter. 

In-Calf Cows.—These will require to be well 
attended to. 

Working animals, of all kinds, should be cared for 
this month with redoubled attention. They should 
be well fed, regularly curried and rubbed down, 
watered thrice a day, and receive allowances of a 
mixture of equal parts of ashes, lime and salt, twice 
a week. 

Sheep.—Be careful of these animals; feed them 
regularly thrice a day; water them as often, and 
keep a mixture of salt and tar always before them, 
in atrough, under cover. Let their shed be dry 
and well littered. 

Salting of Stock generally.—A mixture of salt, 
ashes and oyster shell lime, in equal parts, should 
always be kept on hand, and each head of horses, 
mules, oxen and cows, young and old, should receive 
one ounce at a time, twice or thrice a week. Oyster 
shell lime is preferable to stone lime, because it 
contains about two per cent of bone earth, a substance 
essential to keep up the wear and tear of the bones 
of the animals. 

Tobacco Beds.—See to the burning and preparation 
of these, preparatory to sowing the seed. 

Farming Implements and Tools.—Have you an ample 
stock on hand: if not, purchase those needed, and 
be sure to get them of the best and most approved 
kinds. It is folly to attempt to farm without a good 
supply, and just as bad to keep them in bad repair. 
No man should make his calculation to make up his 
deficiency in implements by borrowing from his 
neighbors. While every farmer should take pleasure 
in lending to his neighbor, when required so to do, 
all should consider it their duty to provide thems 
selves so fully, as never to be compelled, except by 
accident, to be a borrower. Good implements, and 
plenty of them, are essentials in good farming. 

Post Timber.—As timber for posts are getting scarce, 
we would advise all who may be short of such timber 
on their farms, to sow yellow locust seed next spring. 
If they do so, the plants will be fit to set out the 
succeeding one, and in twelve years they will be 
large enough for posts. The best way to prepare the 
seed, is to pour hot water over them, and let them 
remain in the soak 48 hours. The seed should be 
sown in deep loamy ground, which should be mae 
nured well, deeply ploughed and harrowed; then 
make drills two feet apart, 2 inches deep; drill the 
seed in about 4 inches asunder, cover up and press 
down the earth with the back of a shovel or hog 
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When the plants come up, keep them clean of weeds 
dnd grass until, from their size, the plants shade the 
ground and prevent the growth of all intruders. A 
very few acres set in yellow locusts, would keep 
even a large size farm in posts, which, when thus 
occupied, would be permanent; therefore, Jet no 
farmer in need of posts, fail to sow the seed. If he 
bas to wait a few years, he waits with a certainty. 





ADDRESS 


ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN MARYLAND, AND 
THE BEST MEANS FOR ITS 
IMPROVEMENT. 


BY GEN. T. TILGHMAN, OF TALBOT COUNTY. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society: 


For several years I have promised myself the 
gratification of attending your annual Fair, as an 
bumble spectator; and as 1 have perused the suc- 
cessive accounts of your proceedings, | have felt an 
focreased desire to witness them. 

Notwithstanding, however, the obligation imposed 
On me to visit you on the present occasion, by your 
equally kind and unexpected invitation to participate 
in your proceedings, | should have asked to be ex- 
cused from a compliance with your request, if I had 
felt at liberty to consult my own feelings, without 
regard to any other considerations. But when I re- 
collected the generous rivalry which exists between 
our respective counties, in the great race of agricul- 
tural improvement; when I remembered the mag- 
nanimity which has been so often displayed by the 
gentlemen of Prince George’s in their intercourse 
with their fellow citizens of the other counties, I 
could but regard your invitation as a courtesy ex- 
tended to that section of the State in which it is my 
good fortune to reside, rather than a personal com- 
pliment to myself; and, as such, I felt bound to 
acknowledge itin person. I have come among you 
as a brother agriculturist, to lend my feeble aid to 
the many noble efforts, the results of which have 
adorned your exhibition; relying on your indulgence 
for any deficiencies you may discover, in the per- 
formance of the duty you have been pleased to as- 
sign me. I am a plain farmer, unskilled in the 

races of oratory, and unaccustomed to cull the 
sowed of rhetoric ; but enthusiastically devoted to 
the culture of those natural flowers, whose graceful 


symmetry, delicate tints, and refined perfumes, ren- | 


der them the most appropriate ornaments for the still 
fairer specimens of nature’s handiwork, by whose 
presence we are now honored; whose charms, can 
“throw a perfume on the violet,” and of whose fa- 
vors, the soldier, the statesman, and the farmer are 
all equally ambitious. 


The profession to which we belong requires no | 


effort of mine to elevate its dignity or magnify its im- 
meter sce The most ancient employment of man, it 
1as always been regarded as the most honorable oc- 
cupation of the human race. We are the practical 
chemists of the Universe. With the earth for our 
crucible, and the broad expanse of the Heavens for 


our laboratory, all the phenomena of nature are the | 


subjects of our investigations. The products of the 
earth are the principal sources of wealth, and of 
those products the agricultura! form by far the larg- 
est portion. Of all the materials which are used as 


articles of food and raiment, and in the various pro- | 


cesses of trade, there are scarcely any which are not 
included among the products of the soil. The ac- 
cumulation of wealth as a means of happiness, is the 
chief object of every business pursuit; and as agri- 
culture is the principal source of wealth, and of the 
support of the human race, it may emphatically be 
termed the great business of life. The manufac. 
turer, the merchant, the members of the learned 
professions, are equally dependent on the products 
of the soil for their support; and a failure of any of 
the great agricultural staples, entails the horrors of 
famine upon some, whilst, to others, it brings the 
evils of commercial ruin and distress. It is not 
merely, therefore, our individual happiness, which 
is dependent on the success of our business. Its con 
sequences are far more extensive; and in propo» 
tion to their importance, is the obligation which is 
imposed on us, to exert our energies in its prosecu- 
tion. We have no right to consider the profession 
in which we are engaged, as merely an agreeable 
recreation; one which may be taken up and laid 
down at will; and without regard to any other con- 
sideration, than our individual pleasure or advan 
tage. He who has been placed by Providence in 
charge of a farm and a family, has a high and re- 
sponsible duty to perform. He has to see that the 
five or the ten talents which he has received, have 
become as many other talents; that that portion 
of the territory of the republic entrusted to his care, 
has suffered no detriment, and that the welfare of all 
those who are dependent on him for their comfort 
and happiness, has been properly attended to, and 
provided for. More especially is this the case with 
us, farmers of Maryland, where, not only the ani- 
mals which we use belong to us, and are entirely de- 
pendent on our protection; but where the largest 
portion of laborers, are not of our own condition; but 
‘tof the children of the stranger that do sojourn in 
our Jand;” of those of whom it was expressly said, 
‘* of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are 
among you, which they begat in your land; and they 
shall be your possession; and they shall be your 
bondmen forever.’? When these various duties are 
faithfully performed, there is indeed no higher grati- 
fication than that experienced by the head of a fam- 
ily, derived from the consciousness of having con- 
tributed his share, not only to the support of the 
community of which he is a member, but to the 
comfort and happiness of those who are dependant 
on his care. I propose, on this occasion, to examine 
briefly, into our present condition as au agricultural 
community, compared with that which existed in 
former years; and to endeavor to ascertain in what 
respects it is most in need of amendment, and what 
| are the most appropriate remedies for its relief. 
| In reference to the first branch of the enquiry, no 
doubt whatsoever can exist. The specimens of ag- 
| ricultural and mechanical skill which have been 
| collected here, afford the most satisfactory evidence, 
that the spirit of improvement has been aroused 
amongst us. There is no more unerring indication 
of an improved condition of agriculture, than the 
success of such exhibitions, where they are depend- 
ent, in a.great degree, upon the voluntary support of 
the community for the means of defraying the ex- 
penses. The flourishing condition of agriculture in 
Great Britain, as compared with the most other 
parts of Europe, and in the State of Massachusetts 
and New York in our own country, are sufficient 
proofs of the correctness of this position. 

It may be supposed by some, however, that I have 
mistaken the effect for the cause; aud that the pros- 
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rous state of agriculture in the locations above al- 
uded to, is owing to the interest which these exhi- 

bitions have excited. Toa certain extent, the view 
is undoubtedly correct; and I avail myself with 
pleasure, of the opportunity here afforded, to bear 
testimony to the valuable services of those pioneers 
in our agricultural improvement, who thirty years 
ago engaged in the formation of a State agricultural 
society, with branches in several of the counties; a 
movement, which undoubtedly gave the first impetus 
to agriculture in Maryland; and to which we are in- 
debted in no small degree for the present improved 
condition of the farming interest in our State. 

Nor should we ever forget the aid we have deriv- 
ed from that veteran journal, the American Farmer; 
which, commencing at the period above mentioned, 
has continued to the present time; and is now con- 
ducted with renewed vigor and ability, by the pres- 
ent enterprising incumbent of its editorial chair; on 
whom I can bestow no higher praise than to say, 
that he is a worthy successor of its distinguished 
founder, the present editor of that able advocate of 
our domestic interests, the Plough, the Loom and 
the Anvil. 

These societies aroused the spirit of improvement; 
but its progress, though sure, was unavoidably grad- 
ual, and the exbibitions were successively abandon- 
ed for want of sufficient support. Several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to renew them have been made at 
various times; especially in Dorchester, Baltimore, 
and Talbot counties; but to Prince George’s, which 
had been the pioneer of the period above alluded to, 
belongs also the honor of having made the first suc- 
cessful attempt, to re-establish on a permanent basis 
these exhibitions, of which the present is the eighth 
in regular rotation, which has been held within her 
limits. The fairs of the Montgomery and Talbot so- 
cicties in 1846, were the next in order; and the lat- 
ter were established for a period of ten years from 
their commencement, under the joint auspices of the 
two societies now existing in that county. The 
present year has witnessed the gratifying spectacle, 
of the appointment of a State Agricultural Chemist 
by the Legislature; the formation of a State Insti- 
tute for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, similar 
to the National Institute in New York, and the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia; and also, of a 
State Agricultural Society. For the establishment 
of the latter Institute, we are chiefly indebted toa 
citizen of Prince George’s county, the Hon Charles 
B. Calvert, whose superior qualifications and suc- 
cessful enterprise, richly entitle him to the honor of 
being its first President. 

I now come to the second branch of the enquiry, 
viz: in what respects is our agriculture in need of 
farther improvement, and what are the best reme- 
dies for this purpose. If the display of superior 
productions, exhibited at our Fairs, were a criterion 
of the flourishing state of agriculture throughout the 
communities in which they are held; if the improved 
condition of particular farms, which are to be found 
in almest every county in this State, afforded an in- 
dication of the general improvement which had 
taken place, our condition would indeed be an envi- 
able one. Unfortunately, however, such is not the 
case. The traveller who visits the interior of our 
State, either for recreation, or in search of a desira- 
ble location, too often finds the view of our fields ob- 
structed by a luxuriant growth of nondescripts upon 
our fence rows, leaving him in doubt as to which is 
to be regarded as the principal enclosure, the skele- 
ton which marks the place ‘‘where once there was a 





fences’ or the live enclosure, which has sprung up, 
Pheenix-like from its ruins, The road itself is not 
in such condition as to entitle it to be adopted a3 a 
model for. Pennsylvania avenue, and the bridges 
seem intended to remind him, that, with all our lux- 
urious habits, we do not always travel upon velvet. 
He reaches the gate of entrance to the farm, and 
here he is indeed perplexed; for it is no easy matter 
to decide, whether it is better calculated to let him 
in or keep him out; and to determine which of the 
various wooden fastenings is intended for the latch, 
and which for the hinges, is a task which he dues not 
always succeed in accomplishing to his entire satis. 
faction. At length he forces his way in; and the far- 
ther he advances the more his wonder is increased. 
—The ditches are as well filled with a Juxuriant 
growth of grass, as if they had been intended pur. 
posely for its cultivation; and the ditch banks are 
constructed on the most approved principles to pre- 
vent the jadmission of the water into them. 

The fields are studded with a growth of wild flow- 
ers; the thistle, the wild carrot and the St. John’s 
wort, which for beauty and luxuriance might vie 
with the productions of the rich prairies of the West; 
and the tempting fruit of the dewberry, affords him 
ample assurance, that he has at length arrived at the 
precincts of the land of plenty. He sees some ob- 
ject approaching slowly in the distance, which he 
would never have suspected of being intended for a 
farming team, until he finds upon a nearer inspec- 
tion, that, what he had supposed to be yearlings, 
have really a few rings on their horns; and that the 
musical machine to which they are attached, was 
actually designed foracart. I will not attempt a 
description of the individual who is the presiding 
genius of such a team; who “ whistles as he goes for 
want of thought”, or lightens the labor of his daily 
task, by practising those strains of exquisite har- 
mony, with which “when stars are in the quiet 
skies,” he woos the dusky object of his love. He 
approaches the mansion, (for the farm yard with its 
picturesque collection of out-buildings is, as a gener- 
al rule, carefully concealed from view,) and here he 
is sure to receive a warm welcome. The trees 
which were intended for a stately avenue, if they 
had not been planted rather too Jate in the season, 
and cultivated rather too assiduously by the cattle, 
do not offer much obstruction to the view of his ap- 
proach, and as soon as he “ heaves in sight,” all the 
sentinels that guard the castle are turned out, and 
Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart, vie with each other 
in displaying the varied accomplishments of a thor- 
ough-bred and thoroughly unbroken cur dog. 

It is unnecessary to detain you with a description 
of the various objects of interest or curiosity, which 
attract the attention of th: traveller and obstruct his 
path. The broken plows, the wheels which once 
were new, the wood pile with its battered axe, and 
mingled mass of chips and house sweepings, the 
bones and broken bottles, the fragments of departed 
earthenware, the abandoned household utensils, and 
all the various relics of departed usefulness : 


The half starved sow, whose lean and squealing pigs, 
Have hardly strength enough to curl their tails ; 

The drooping fowls, whose faint attempts to crow, 
Would scarce disturb an infant’s soft repose. 


But I must reign in my poetical Pegasus, lest in 
his gambols, he should trample on some of these in- 
teresting creatures; for 1 would not have my fair 
hearers to suppose, that I have a heart insensible to 
others’ woes; or one which does not throb with the 
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liveliest sympathy, at the sight of misfortune and 
distress, even though it be found in an object so 
humble as a neglected chicken or friendless pig. But 
I ask a thousand pardons, my fair auditors, for tres- 
passing within the limits of your department. The 
poultry are under your peculiar care, and you areal- 
ways expected to keep them in prime order, wheth- 
er you are furnished with a plentiful supply of food 
ornot. Far be it from me to intimate, that every 
thing in your department is not in the order it should 
be. Claiming to be an humble advocate of the su- 
periority of your sex, [ shall not be so rash as to 
venture the suggestion of any improvement in your 
management. When the order and neatness of the | 
farm shall have equalled that of the household, a| 
new era will have dawned upon our profession. At} 
length our traveller enters the mansion, and is re- | 
ceived with all the genuine cordiality of a southern | 
welcome. 
With a glass of Old Rye, and a Maryland ham, | 
{and a fine fat turkey if he happen to be in a county 
where they raise tobacco,) his time passes pleasant- 
ly enough; he is regaled with an eloquent description 
of the crops, the stock, and the machinery, which he 
has not seen, and which his attentive host takes good 
care to keep out of view, lest the sight of them 
should dissipate the pleasing impressions which his | 
favorable account of them has created. My friends, | 
this picture may be too highly colored; and I would | 
not have it supposed that I consider it one of gen- 
eral application. J certainly do not mean to apply | 
it to the agriculture of Prince George’s, and I am | 
very sure you do not suppose that it belongs to that | 
of Talbot. But we have all heard of such instances, | 
and might each be willing to admit that they were | 
still to be met with, in every county except the one | 
in which he himself resides. 
Now, what, | would ask, is the proper remedy for | 
this disease, and which one of the various panaceas 
that have been recommended, will apply to it. I 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion, that the | 
evil is one of an organic nature; and that the cause | 
of the disease must first be removed, before any re- | 
suscitating prescription, in the form of improved 
modes of draining, manuring, or cultivation, can be 
successfully administered. The mere land of a farm, 
like the unwrought mine, is worthless for all practi- 
cal purposes, until its resources are developed by the 
application of a liberal amount of capital and labor ; | 
and the combination of all these elements, in proper | 





properly. New and cheap kinds of fencing have 
been invented to supply the deficiency of timber.— 
They can generally lease, sell, or graze the residue; 
but 1 am fully convinced, and that too from some 
little experience, that they had better suffer it to be 
idle altogether, than attempt to cultivate more than 
they can manage in the best manner. No one will 
deny that the profits of a vegetable garden, or of the 
Jots in the neighborhood of towns and villages, are 
far greater per acre, than those of a farm; and yet 
no one would attempt to cullivate as much land, to 
the hand, in vegetables, as he does in field crops, 
even if he had as ready a marketfor them. Where- 
ever a high state of farming has been generally in- 
troduced, the land has been divided into farms of 
small size. In the State of New York, the majority 
of the farms do not contain more than one hundred 
acres of land. In the most improved portions of 
Pennsy!vania, the same is found to be the case; and 
in the Bayside district of Talbot, which for the aver- 
age condition of its farms, is considerably in advance 
of any other portion of that county, a large majori- 
ty of the farms contain only between one and two 
hundred acres. The advantages of the subdivision 
of land are so obvious, that it would seem almost 
idle to refer to them, were it not for the tenacity 
with which a different system is adhered to. There 
cannot be a reasonable doubt, that in this, as in every 
thing else, there is a natural limit; one which is bet- 
ter adapted to the nature of the business than any 
other, and within which, it will work to greater ad- 
vantage. Every farmer, who has made the trial, 
will give his verdict in its favor. If he depends 
principally on his own supervision, both his comfort 
and his interests will be promoted by a small farm; 
if he has to rely on a manager, how few can be found 
who are competent to conduct a large one. The 
hands and teams which are sufficient for a thousand 
acres, if distributed among four or five separate 
farms, each under the charge of a competent fore- 
man, will not only do the same work, in amuch bet- 
ter manner, but the saving in the distance to be trav- 
elled in the prosecution of the business, will enable 
them to do much more with the same degree of ex- 


ertion. There are other considerations of great im- 
| portance, connected with the subject, in its effect 


upon the interests of the community at large. The 
system of small farms requires a proprietor to each 
farm either as an overseer, a tenant or a landholder. 
If the extra profits of this system were only sufficient 


proportions, is necessary to make it profitable, in the | to defray the expenses of this increased number of 
highest degree. | families, (and I know that they are very considera- 

The only radical cure for this prevalent disease, is | bly more,) that alone would be a strong reason for 
to till no more Jand than can be managed in the best | its introduction. They would all contribute in ya- 
manner; and to have no more stock than can be kept | rious proportions to the payment of taxes, and the 





in the best condition. 

Look at the situation of the tenantry, in some of 
the Northern States; and the still more striking con- 
dition of those in England; where the yearly rent per 
acre, in some places, is equivalent to the price of 
our best lands; and the sum refunded to a tenant on 
leaving a farm, for outlays of which he has not had 
time to realize the benefits, amounts to the price of 
a good farm in this country. These tenants are 
wealthy, and enjoy every comfort, whilst there are 
many landed proprietors in the new States, and even 
in some of the old ones, who, in the midst of large 
possessions, of which they hold the title, find a diffi- 
culty in obtaining the actual necessaries of life.— 
The correction of this evil is within the power of 
every one. A large majority of Jandholders have 
enough capital to carry on a portion of their land 


| support of those who are engaged in the various 
| trades and professions; and it may be regarded as an 
| axiom, that, except where there is a greater excess 
| of population than exists in any part of this country 
| every family that is added to a community is a posi- 
| tive increase of its wealth. This will apply equally 
| to those who are employed as laborers. 

The want of day laborers is felt everywhere, ex- 
cept in the neighborhood of large cities. Is not this 
owing to the fact, that instead of holding out in- 
ducements to ofhers to settle amongst us, we permit 
the natural increase of our population to migrate to 
the cities or the new States, in search of profitable 
employment which they are not able to obtain at 
home. Let the cottage system, which has been found 





to work so admirably in other countries, be adopted 
here; and the local attachments of our population 
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will be found to be as strong as they are elsewhere. 
An industrious and enterprising population, will 
make the most unfavorable country a prosperous one. 
Without it, the greatest natural advantages would 
be of no value. 

Let the youthful laborer be convinced, that by 
serving his apprenticeship as a farm hand, he can 
become the proprietor of a comfortable cottage, 


where, by the proceeds of his daily labor, he can ob- | 


tain a support for his little family. Let the cottager 


be incited to exertion, by the prospect of becoming | 


a manager, with a salary sufficient to enable him to 
accumulate the means of becoming a tenant ; and let 


the tenant be encouraged by the prospect of becom- | 


ing in a reasonable time, a landholder; and you will 
no longer have to complain of the want of a suffi- 


I may perhaps be thought to attach an undue de 
| gree of importance to ‘the advantages to be derived 
‘from small farms, and a more liberal application of cap® 
| tal and labor in the development of the resources of the 
| soil;”’ but it is because I am so thoroughly convineed, 
; that it must be the groundwork of all general im- 
| provements. He who does not perform all the 
| Operations on his farm in the most thorough manner, 

may imagine himself a farmer; but he is unacquainte 
ed with the most important principles, which lie at 
the foundation of his profession ; the proper adapta» 
| tion of means to ends and of purposes to means; in 
| fine, what may be termed the philosophy of farming, 
on which more than on anything else, his success, 
|; his dignity, and his happiness depend. The most 
| Splendid example of the advantages to be derived 





cient supply of labor, or the difficulty of procuring | from perfect system and order in the management of 
efficient and responsible managers. In proportionto!a farm, and the judicious application of scientific 
the increase in the number of enterprising proprie-| principles on an extended scale, is to be found in 
tors, will be the improvement in the prosperity of the | Prince George’s county; and amongst her various 
whole community; and if all those who have more | honors, it is by no means the least, that she numbers 
land than they can manage properly, would persuade | among her farmers that enterprising agriculturist, 
themselves to dispose of a portion of their cherished | Col. Horace Capron, the superintendent of the Laue 
acres, to enterprising farmers who would settle and | re! Factory, and proprietor of the Laurel Farm.— 





improve them, the income and value of the remain- 
der would soon be as great as that of the whole had 
been; whilst the proceeds derived from the sale or 
rent of the other portion, would enable them to pay 
off that sink fund in the shape of debt, which seems 
to be an inseparable attendant upon the possession 
of most landed estates, and which, not unfrequently, 
has been suffered to accumulate, until it has finally 
swallowed up the whole. By a judicious division 


into small farms, they might have been preserved free | 
of incumbrance, and would have been in the best | 


possible condition either for sale, for a division 
among heirs, or a settlement of any kind. I would 
not have it supposed for a moment, that 1 do not 
place a proper value upon the vast advantages 
which agriculture has derived from the discovery 
and application of a variety of scientific principles ; 
for in its extensive range, it embraces a large portion 
of the field of scientific discovery. But there. ap- 
pears to Le a tendency to undervalue the import- 
ance of the art of agriculture; and to forget, that, 
like every other art, it must be systematised and ar- 
ranged in its practical operations, with a due regard 
to the proportion and harmony of its separate parts, 
before the application of scientific principles can be 
availed of for, the purpose of bringing it to the high- 
est degree of perfection of which it is capable, or of 
securing the greatest amount of profit which can be 
derived from it. As well might the patient expect 
to be healed, who took one-half of the prescription 
of his physician and neglected the other, as the far- 
mer to be benefitted by the discoveries of science 
when applied so imperfectly as to render a failure 
inevitable. 

It is this, which has done more than anything else, 
to bring into disrepute what is commonly called 
“book farming;” and to discourage the introduction 
of the many valuable improvements of the day ; and 
he would be the greatest benefactor, who by the suc- 
cessful introduction of these improvements in a reg- 
ular course of farming, and on a scale suited to the 
means of a majority of the community, should furnish 
andeniable evidence of their practical utility. IfI 
were called upon to select the happiest lot of hu- 
manity, I should say without hesitation, in the words 
af the old song: 

* A little farm well tilled, 
A little house well filled, 
A thrifty wife well willed—Give me.” 


fo has richly earned his ‘ Jaurels;” may he long 
live to wear them. 

To secure in the highest degree the advantage 
| which may be derived from the application of 
| science to agriculture, requires a considerable de- 
| gree of acquaintance with the principles of the dif- 
| ferent sciences—so recent is the origin of many of 
these discoveries, and so thickly have they been 
crowded together inthe eventful century in which 
we live, that not a few of the present generation have 
cause to regret the imperfection of their educations 
in this respect—next to the formation in the young, 
of habits of practical usefulness, there is nothing 
more important or more difficult of attainmeat in 
after life, than a thorough knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles, which form the ground work of the 
various departments of science. Whilst, therefore, 
we make every effort to remedy our own deficien- 
cies, let it be one of our first duties to lay well the 
foundation of future usefulness, in the rising gener- 
ation of farmers. Let those streams of learning 
which are open to all alike, be carefully cherish- 
ed and expanded to the utmost extent that a due re- 
gard to public economy will permit; butin the 
higher seminaries of learning within our borders, let 
no limit be put upon scientific acquirements—let the 
youthful mind be exercised and developed by the 
study of Mathematics, the key to all the sciences. Let 
this be followed by a thorough knowledge of book- 
keeping and surveying; two of the simplest, but most 
important elements of a farmers’ education—to this 
add Natural Philosophy and Mechanics, including 
Dynamics and Hydrostaties, with a knowledge of 
drawing. 

Then come the Natural Sciences. Geology will 
enable him to understand the nature of soiis, and 
Chemistry and Electricity, willmake him acquain- 
ted with the various phenomona, by which both or- 
ganic and inorganic substances are affected. 

Botany, Carpology and Vegetable Philosophy, will 
give him a knowledge of the various products of the 
soil, whilst Animal Philosophy will furnish him with 
valuable information in reference to the various ani- 
mals entrusted to his care; and Entomology will teach 
him to guard against the ravages of those insects, by 
which the fruits of his labors are often threatened 
with destruction. Guided by these lights, and im- 
bued with a spirit of judicious enterprise, the prac- 
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tical farmer may count with certainty on as lib-| REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES OF THE 
eral a compensation for his talents as he would re- PRINCE GEORGE’S AGRICULTU- 
ceive from any other profession ; and when this fact RAL SOCIETY, 
has been once satisfactorily demonstrated, the pro- AT THE EXHIBITION HELD IN OCTOBER, 1848. 
fession of Agriculture will be eagerly embraced by 
those who are now seeking other avenues to wealth ON HORSES AND MULES. 

and distinction. ; The committee on horses and mules beg leave to 

Mr. President, when we look back on our condi-| submit the following report. They have awarded 

tion a little more than half a century ago, and com- | the following premiums : 
pare it with that which exists at the present day,we| For the best pair matched horses, they award the 
cannot repress a feeling of wonder and astonishment | premium to Thomas Duckett, Esq. 
at the changes which have taken place. Ourances-| Best saddle horse or mare, to Mr. O. C. Harris. 
tors were then engaged in a contest with the parent) Next best, to Dr. B. R. Gray. 

overnment for that independence which we now en- | Best single harness horse, to Mr. Edward Hall. 
joy. They had left their homes and their firesides| Best stud horse, for all purposes, to Mr. Jas. G. 
to brave the shock of battle. Their plough-shares | Pumphrey’s black horse Sir Peter. 
had been converted into swords, and they had firmly! Next best, to Mr. Ed. Hall’s b. horse Friendship. 
resolved to achieve their liberties, or perish inthe| Best brood mare, for all purposes, to Mr. Oden 
attempt. It was about this period of the year, that | Bowie's gray mare by Prince George. 
toward the close of our Revolutionary struggle, Lord} Next best, to Mr. Clement Hill’s ch. mare. 
Cornwallis, who commanded the southern division; Best horse colt of any blood, between 2 and 3 years 
of the British army, occupied a fortified position in | old, to Mr. Wm. N. Dorsett’s g. colt. 
the town of York, in Virginia. Our immortal; Best Jack, to Mr. Jas. Legg, for his Maltese Jack. 
Washington had concentrated a large force, to strike { Best colt under 1 year old, to Mr. Jos. H. Wilson. 
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a final blow for the freedom of his beloved country, 
and after advancing his trenches until he had taken 
possession of the outposts of the enemy, he had pre- 
pared to destroy the town with his artillery—Corn- 
wallis, after an unsuccessful attempt to withdraw his 
troops in the night, had asked suspension of hostilities 
for twenfy-four hours, to settle the terms of surren- 
der. Desirous to stop the effusion of blood, but 
fearful of the arrival of succor to the foe, Washing- 
ton replied by granting him the space of two hours, 
which he afterwards extended through the night. 
Early on the following morning, our commander-in- 
chief sent to his lordship a copy of the articles 
which had been agreed upon by the commissioners, 
with a letter expressing his expectation that they 
would be signed by eleven o'clock, and that the gar- 
rison would march out by two in the afternoon. 
These terms were of course acceded to, and on this 
day, sixty-seven years ago, and almost at this very hour, 
the last act of the great drama of our Revolution was con- 
summated. The ablest general of the British army 
with seven thousand choice troops, surrendered to 
an army which was principally composed of the Far- 
mers of “imerica; and those who had so nobly achiev- 
ed our independence, again turned their swords into 
plough-shares, and resumed the occupation in which 
we have the happiness to be their successors. No 
honors can be too great for the memories of men 
who could thus resist the temptations of ambition ; 
and no more appropriate mode could have been de- 
vised for the purpose of doing honors to their mem- 
ories than the occupation in which you have happen- 
ed to be engaged, viz: the celebration of those arts 
of peace, to which most of them were so enthusias- 
tically devoted. 

And now, Mr. President and gentlemen of the So- 
ciety, I have only to return you my acknowledge- 
ments for the honor you have paid me, in requesting 
me to address this most respectable and intelligent 
assemblage, and to express my regret that the short- 
ness of your notice, and the interruption of previous 
engagements, should have prevented me from doing 
— justice to a subject of so much interest 

all. 





The Address of Col. W. W. W. Bowie, before the Talbot 
Qounty Societies, in our next, 


Best mule colt, to Mr. Stephen Belt. 

Best pair of mules, to Col. Horace Capron. 
Fre_per Bowie, Bensamin Berry, 
Tuomas F. Bowie. 


ON DURHAM AND DEVON CATTLE. 

The undersigned, appointed a committee upon 
| Durham and Devonshire cattle, have the honor to 
| report, that they proceeded to the discharge of the 
| duties assigned them with a full sense of the delicate 
and responsible trust imposed upon them. The 
numerous competitors for the different premiums— 
the very superior quality of all the stock shown to 
the committee—render it extremely difficult, in many 
instances, to determine who was entitled to the 
award. Compelled, however, to decide, they have 
done so ina spirit of impartiality, and to the best of 
their judgment, and submit the following as their 
different awards: 

For the best Durham Bull over 3 years, Charles 
B. Calvert, for “*Potomac.” 

Next best, to C. B. Calvert, for Durham bull over 
three years old, ‘‘Montrose.” 

Best Durham cow, over 3 years, to C. B. Calvert, 
for ‘“‘Eugenia.” 

Next best Durham cow, over 3 years, to H.C. 
McLaughlin, for “Josephine.” 

Best Durham bull, between 2 and 3 years old, to 
R. 8. Hill. 

Best Durham bull calf, between 1 and 2 years old 
to Oden Bowie, for ‘‘Bonny Clabber.” 

Best Durham heifer, between 2 and 8 years, to C. 
B. Calvert, for “Minerva.” 

Best Durham heifer, between 1 and 2 years, to C. 
B. Calvert, for ‘‘Ida.” 

Best Durham heifer calf, 4 months and 1 year, to 
C. B. Calvert, for “Constance.” 

Best Durham bull calf, 4 months and 1 year, to 
Z. Sasscer. . 

Best Devonshire bull, over 3 years, to Thomas 
Duckett, for “Exchange.” 
. co best Devonshire bull, over three years, to W. 

. Hill. 

Best Devonshire bull, 2 and 3 years, to T'. Duckett. 

Best Devonshire cow, over 3 years, to T. Duckett, 
for “Young.” 

Best Devonshire bull calf, 4 months. and 1 year, to 
W. D. Clagett, for “Memnon.” 
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Best Devonshire heifer, 2 and 3 years, to James 
Mullikin. 
Best Devonshire heifer, between 1 and 2 years, to 
Thomas Duckett. 
Cuas. C. Hitt, B. O. Mutu, H. Carron. 


ON COMMON CAITLE. 


The undersigned, committee on common cattle, 
after a thorough examination of all shown them, beg 
leave to award the following premiums: 

To C. B. Calvert for the best cow of any other 
breed than Devon and Durham. 

To Dr. R. H. Clagett for the best yoke of working 
oxen. 

To Wm.N. Dorsett for the best bull of any other 
breed between one and two years old. 

To T. Duckett for the best bull calf of any other 
breed between one and two years old. 

To Dr. R. H. Clagett for the best heifer of any 
other breed between one and two years old. 

To Geo. W. Hilleary for the best heifer of any 
other breed between two and three years old. 

The Society has ordained the following premiums, 
(for which none were offered) as in the opinion of 
the committee were worthy of them, viz: 

To Oden Bowie, for the best pair of fat cattle, $2. 

To Oden Bowie, for a pair of steers (unbroke) 
between two and three years old, two dollars. 

To J. Thos. Sassar, for the best bull of any other 
breed than Devon and Durham, between two and 
three years old, two dollars. 

P. E. Scorr, Cuas. Cuacerr, R. O. Mutiimin. 


ON SHEEP. 


The undersigned, constituting the committee on 
sheep, beg leave to report, that, after a thorough 
examination of all the sheep exhibited by various 
members of the Society, they have awarded premi- 
ums to the following persons: 

We beg leave to state that several gentlemen to 
whom the premiums have not been awarded, have 
exhibited sheep of so superior a character that the 
committee somewhat falter in deciding between the 
different sheep shewn them, but, in the exercise of 
their best ability and judgment, have selected the 
following premiums to be distributed to those entitled 
to them. 

For the best and only Leicester buck, to Thomas 
Duckett. 

For the only Southdown buck, to Horace Capron. 

For best buck of any other breed, to S. H. Dorsett. 

For best ewe of any other breed, to Oden Bowie. 

For best pair of lambs, to Wm. N. Dorsett. 

For best live mutton, to Thomas Duckett. 

For best specimen slaughtered mutton, to W. W. 
W. Bowie. 

For best Leicester ewe, to Thomas Duckett. 

For best Southdown ewe, to Horace Capron. 

For best Cotswold ewe, to R. W. Bowie. 

W. B. Bows, J. W. Ic.enarr, J. E. Berry, Jr. 


ON HOGS. 


The undersigned, committee on hogs, beg leave to 
report that the exhibition of hogs, though not large, 
Was very good—better than last year. They have 
awarded the premiums as follows: 

To Richard S. Hill, the premium of four dollars 
for the best boar of any breed, over one year. 

To Stephen Belt, the premium of two dollars for 





the best boar of any breed, under one year. 
To Richard S. Hill, for the best sow of any breed 
over one year, they award the premium of 3. 


| 


To Richard S. Hill, the premium of $2 for the 
best litter of pigs. 
To Robt. C. Brooke they award the premium of 
two dollars for the best barrow. 
To Stephen Belt, for the best sow under one year 
old, they award the premium of two dollars. 
Tuomas Ducgertt, Jas. Somerve.n, Jr. 


ON TOBACCO. 

The committee on tobacco award premiums as 
follows: 

To George Morton, premium No. 1, for the best 
sample of tobacco. 

To John D. Bowling, premium No. 2, for the 2d 
best sample of tobacco. 

To James Owens, Jr., premium No. 3, for third 
best sample of tobacco. 

To James S. Owens, premium No. 4, for fourth 
best sample of tobacco. 

M. B. Carrot, R. W. Cuew. 


ON HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 


The committee on household manufactures respect- 
fully report, that after examining the many rich and 
beautiful specimens exhibited to them, they had 
much difficulty in awarding premiums, and only 
regret their inability to confer them upon each of the 
competitors. They award the following: 

For cordial, to Mrs. Benjamin Berry, $2. 

For domestic wine, to Mrs. Geo. W. Hilleary, $2. 

For bounce, to Thomas Duckett, Esq., $2, 

For preserves, to Mrs. Dr. Gray, $1. 

For green pickles, to Mrs. Dr. Clagett, $1. 

For yellow pickles, to Mrs. W. W. W. Bowie, $1. 

For the best specimen of butter, to Mrs. Benjamin 
Berry, $2. 

For the best pound cake, to Mrs. R. C. Brooke, $2. 

For the best sponge cake, to Mrs. S. L. Brooke, '. 

For the best specimen of bread, to Mrs. W. W. 
W. Bowie, $2. 

For the best specimen of home spun cloth, to Mrs. 
Dr. Clagett, $2. 

For best home made quilt, to Miss M. Early, $2. 

For the best home made counterpane, to Mrs. J. 
D. Bowling and Mrs. J. H. Waring as equal, each $2. 

For the best home made yarn stockings, half dozen 
pairs, to Mrs. Thomas Sasscer, $2. 

For the best lot home made cotton stockings, to 
Mrs. Benjamin Berry, $2. 

For the best woolen stockings and socks, they 
recommend a premium to Mrs. J. H. Waring, $2. 

For the best specimens of embroidery, to Miss 
Morton and Mrs. Benjamio Berry, as equal, $3 each. 

For the best display of domestic goods, to Mrs. J. 
H. Waring, $2. 

For the best home made carpet, to Mrs. J. H. 
Waring, $2. 

They had also exhibited to them a specimen of 
handsome thread edging, which is attached thereto 
with the following note: ‘The flax made, the 
thread spun, and edging knit in Dr. Gray’s family;” 
for which the Society is indebted to Mrs. Dr. Gray, 
and they respectfully recommend that she receive & 
premium of $5. 

H. C. Scort, C. B. Carvert, D. C. Diccrs. 


ON FRUIT. 


The committee on fruit ask leave to make the 
following report: 

Your committee, anxious to discharge with impar 
tiality the duty which was imposed upon them of 
ascertaining and reporting to the Society, upon such 
articles as should be exhibited to them, have had 
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great difficulty in ascertaining to whom they should 
award premiums. And they only regret that it is 


not in their power, under the regulations of the | 


society, to give premiums to the whole of the exhi- 


committee examined a lot of apples exhibited by 
Mr. Owens, of Anne Arundel, which, for its great 
beauty, large size, and delicious flavor, has been but 
rarely equalled. This gentleman certainly deserves 
the warmest thanks of the society for the interest 
which he, as well as Mr. James Kent, of the same 
county, have manifested in the society, in bringing 
to the Exhibition so large a sample of their delicious 
and beautiful apples. Your committee regret, how- 
ever, that it is not in their power to award these 

entlemen premiums. Your committee was next 
introduced to the samples of apples exhibited by Mr. 
Pierce, of Washington. The world-wide fame of this 
gentleman as a horticulturist, had prepared your 
committee for this exhibition. His apples were 
large, juicy and of luscious taste, and your committee 
expected to have been able to have awarced to him 
the premium. But lo, they were again disappointed 
in the desire. Their next visit was to the table of 
Dr. John H. Bayne, the ne plus ultra of horticultu- 
rists. There the eyes of your committee feasted for 
a while in wondrous delight upon his variety of fruits. 
But when they came to taste his delicious Elsinburg 
grapes, Gloria Mundi, Bell flower, French pippin, 
Newton Pippin, Holland do., Fall do., Roxbury 
Russett, English do., Pennock’s winter Golden pip- 
pin, Redstreak, Siberian crab, Baldwin Winesap and 
winter Catlin apples, peaches, lemons, &c., they 
unanimously agreed, that to Doctor Bayne must be 
awarded the premium for the best variety of fruit. 
The committee award to this gentleman another 


premium of five dollars for his pears and flowers, the | 
only ones exhibited. Your committee was next | 
shewn a half bushel of winter apples exhibited by | 
Robert C. Brooke. After the wonderful show of | 
apples which your committee had seen, they thought | 


it impossible for any thing to be superior. They 
had heard of the Golden pippins of the garden of 


Hesperides. If there was ever such a garden, surely | 








measuring twenty-two and a half bushels, as per 
certificate. 
There was an offer made by Samuel H. Dorsett, 


bitors, as their public spiritedness deserve. Your Sill ts ines ‘taee Ban teal tc ee Sen 
’ i ° 


yield to have been forty bushels to the eighth of an 
acre, but being unaccompanied by certificates, the 
committee regret that, in conformity with the rules 
of the society, they could not award him the premium. 

To Thos. Duckett, Esq., the committee award the 
premium for the best lot of vegetables for table use. 
The committee were much pleased with the collec- 
tion of remarkably fine vegetables offered by Dr. J. 
H. Bayne, and would respectfully suggest to the 
successful competitor now, to beware of, in future, 
the great skill and assiduity of so formidable a rival. 

R. Guise.in, Open Bowie, W. C. Carverr. 


September 15th, 1848. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that we 
measured an acre of wheat on the farm of Thomas 
Fawcett, of Montgomery county, 4,840 square yards. 
That we assisted in reaping, getting in, thrashi 
out, cleaning and measuring the produce of sai 
acre, and that the produce was thirty-five bushels, of 
sixty pounds per bushel. We further state that 
from an examination of the shocks in the field, we 
are fully of the opinion that five buskels at least had 
been destroyed by the poultry. 

G. Brownine, Wo. H. Spencer, Epa. Rosy. 

The above acre of wheat was sowed about the 
middle of September, one and a half bushels of seed, 
(Mediterranean.) The land had been in clover and 
timothy for the last four years. It was ploughed 
early in July, very deep, with a three horse plough. 
It was well harrowed preparatory to putting in the 
seed; the seed was put in with a one horse plough, 
without harrowing or rolling. Six years ago the 
land was as poor as any land to be found, and had 
been got up altogether by manure. On about one 
third of it guano was sowed at the rate of 200 lbs. 
per acre, with scarcely any perceptible difference. 

Tuomas Fawcett. 
Monrcomery Counry, Oct. 17th, 1848. 
We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that we 


these apples came therefrom. They were the best | measured an eighth of an acre of potatoes on the 
lot your committee ever saw, which is a high com- | farm of Thos. Fawcett—that we assisted in-digging 
pliment to the enterprising grower, after what your | and measuring the same, and that the product was 





committee had this day seen. They, therefore, | twenty-two aud a half bushels. 


award to Robert C. Brooke the premium for the best 
half bushel of winter apples. Your committee next 
examined the honey. The only lot exhibited was 
by Mrs. George W. Hilleary; but this was a ne plus 
ultra of its kind, and to her we award the premium 
for the best five pounds of honey. 
T. W. Cracerr, W. B. Hitt, C, H. Carrer. 
ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The undersigned, committee on agricultural pro- 
ductions, beg leave to report, that in accordance 
with the duty assigned them, they have examined 
the several agricultural productions offered, and do 
award as follows: 

To Wm. Barker, Esq., the premium for the best 
acre of corn, measuring thirteen barrels and three 
bushels, as per certificate.* 

To Thos. Fawcett, Esq., the premium for the best 
acre of wheat, measuring thirty-five bushels, as per 
certificate. 

To Thos. Fawcett, Esq., the premium for the best 
eighth of an acre of Irish potatoes, (Bowie seedlings) 





[*The certificate of this crop of corn was published 
in the proceedings of the State Society.] 





J.L.Lyppans, Jos. Fawcerr, Sr., 
Bens. Fawcerr. 
1 do not consider the above as any thing like an 


|average crop; nor dol expect to get the premium 


for it; but if members refuse to send in the result of 
their operations, unless they are something extraor- 
dinary, I do not see what general benefit is to result 
from the society. I think it the duty of every mem- 
ber to contribute his mite to the promotion of the 
interests of agriculture, by letting us know what he 
is doing in the way of improvement. On those con- 
siderations, I send the above. 

The potatoe’ certified to above are Mercer 
potatoes. They were planted on the first of June, 
in broomsedge land, manured broad cast with cow 
yard manure, rather lightly ; 40 bushels of lime and 
eight bushels of bone dust per acre. They had only 
one ploughing and one hoeing. I planted half an 
acre of potatoes on the first of May, manured as 
above, and dug from the twelfth part of an acre 
thirty bushels. I dug them myself, and, therefore, 
had no one to certify as to the quantity and measure- 
ment, or I should have sent a certificate tothat effect. 

Tuomas Fawcert. 
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ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The committee ou Agricultural Implements beg 
leave to make the following report: 

For the best Plough, Maryland self-sharpener, to 
Messrs. Sinclair & Co. 

For the second best, No. 9, improved Dayis’, to 
same. 

For the best set of implements for the cultivation 
of Corn and Tobacco, to same. 

For the best Fanning Mill, to same. 

For the best Horse-power and Threshing Machine, 
to same. 

For their 7 tired wheat drill, to same. 

For a new and valuable machine, they offer a 
straw cutter, with fodder grinder attached. Alsoa 
new expanding cultivator and harrow. 

Zavok Sasscer. 


ON POULTRY 

The committee on poultry have the pleasure to 
report, that they examined a full and beautiful dis- 
play of the feathered tribe. They award the follow- 
ing premiums, to wit: 

To Mr. Stephen Belt, the premium for the best 
pair of geese. 

To Mr. Benjamin Berry, premium for the best 
pair of fowls. 

To Dr. Richard H. Clagett, premium for the best 
pair of puddle ducks. 

To Geo. W. Hilleary, premium for the best pair 
of turkeys. 

To Geo. W. Hilleary, premium for a beautiful 
pair of Chinese geese. 

To Doctor Grey, premium for the best pair of 
Muscovy ducks. 

To Mr. A. P. Bowie, a premium is recommended 
for a beautiful display of Mexican pheasants. 

Rost. Bowie, R. S. Hitt, Francis Harr. 

The Society elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President-—WALTER W. W. BOWIE. 

Vice Presidents—Joun H. Barner, James Mou cuix, 
James Somervett, Crement Hitt, Wo. H. Tuck, 
Tuomas W. Cracert, Wm. D. Bowie, Samuen H. 
Dorsett, Joun H. Somervert and Tuomas Brac- 
DEN. 

Corresponding Secretary—Tuomas F. Bowie. 

Recording Secretary—Dawiex C. Dicces. 

Treasurer—Grorce W. Wiison. 

Executive Committe—Rosert Bowre, WittiaM 
N. Dorserr, Horatio C. Scorr, Ricuarp S. Hitz, 
and Tuomas S. Ietenarr. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AT THE TAL- 
BOT CO. CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR, 


Held at Easton, Md., on 15th, 16th and 17th Nov. 1848. 


REPORT ON FARMS. 
The Committee on Farms, instructed by the Soci- 
eties through their advertisement, proceeded to in- 
spect those offered for premium, and in accordance 
with the specifications set forth, respectfully report: 
—First of the farm of Mr. Edward Covey, near St. 
Michaels. For an account of Mr. Covey’s practice 
in manuring, and system of rotation, and for other 
important information in connexion with his man- 
agement and success, they refer the societies to the 
following statement, drawn up and forwarded by Mr. 
Samuel Hambleton, Sr. 
“The first glance must have convinced the com- 
mittee that mine is not a show farm; my small force 
forbids any attempt at embellishment. My main ob- 





ject haa been to restore its lost fertility; how far I 
have succeeded you will be able to judge from your 
hasty review, and the following facts and observa- 
tions elicited by questions put to me by one of your 
board. I purchased this farm in 1836, then contuin- 
ing 196 acres at $15 per acre, and placed on it a ten 
ant. The first crop was a little over one hundred 
bushels of wheat, and ninety barrels of corn, and the 
crops the second year were rather less. One third 
of these crops I received as rent. I settled on it in 
1839. My first crop of wheat was 330 bushels, corn 
crop not recollected; the farm then in three fields. 
In 1841 it was divided into five fields, and lam now 
clearing up land for asixth. In 1838 l added to m 
farm by purchase, 54 acres at $22, and in 1840, 1 
acres at $20 per acre, so that the farm now contains 
268 acres, at the average cost of $16,80 per acre 5 
amounting to $4,512. These two last parcels of 
land at the time of purchase and as late as 1841, lay 
out unenclosed, asa common. Every year I have 
burned and applied lime from oyster shells, one year 
as high as nine thousand bushels; every field has 
been dressed over. Occasionally I buy a few loads 
of manure in St. Michaels, and one year hauled out 
marsh ; but of late my main reliance has been on my 
own farm yard, which enables me to manure my 
corn cultivation every year. A few years ago I 
applied leached ashes, in all six thousand bushels ; 
but not satisfied with their effects have discontinued 
their use. Since 1841, my system without much 
variation, has been 2 fields in wheat, one in corn, 
and two in pasture; cloverseed yearly on corn and 
wheat. I have in vain endeavored to ascertain the 
amount of my early crops. The committee will 
probably conclude that they were not bad, when 
they hear that with the aid of one thousand dollars 
in hand, they enabled me after supporting my fami- 
ly, to complete my payments for this farm four years 
ago. The amount of my crops for the last three 
years, with the amount they sold for, or are worth, 
is as follows : 

1846. Wheat, 1384 bushels—Corn, no account— 
sold for $1,800. 

1847. Wheat, 1150 bushels—Corn, 400 barrels— 
sold for $2,150. 

1848. Wheat, 1500 bushels—Corn, 300 barrels— 
on hand, worth $2,250. 

“The average of those years, of wheat, is 1344 
bushels—average, same time, receipts for grain, 
$2,066. I sell beef and pork every year, but can- 
not say how much. My working force, principally 
hired, superintended by myself, is somewhat less 
than four efficient hands. 1 use horses altogether for 
labor. It will be seen that the original cost of this 
farm was $4,515. Its present value is matter of o- 
pinion. If for sale it would probably bring fifty dol- 
lars per acre, $13,400. The committee, from these 
facts and estimates, will be able to form a tolerably 
correct opinion of the progress of improvement, 
and the means by which it has been made. 

“I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Epwarp Covey.”’ 

His method of draining is that practiced generally 
in this county, by ditches combined with water fur- 
rows, from which the earth is carted either to the 
compost heap, or to fill up some low spot in the field; 
and in the opinion of the committee has been toler- 
ably well executed. His cultivation, as evidenced 
by the condition of the fields in which he had just 
seeded wheat, is highly creditable. As to grasses the 
committee saw no evidence that he had turned any 
attention to them, further than mentioned in his 
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statement; but have from his known enterprise, good | ble land has been dressed over with Indian shell, 
mixed as they were with adark rich mould, at the 


reason to hope that he will soon follow in the foot- 
steps of his neighbor, Mr. Hambleton, of whom it 
was well said by last year’s committee, that “had 


he no other merit, his attention to stock, and the | 


provison he has made for their sustenance and pro- 
tection, should alone entitle him to the highest con- 


sideration.”” Mr. Covey’s stock, so far as seen by | 


the committee, were ordinarily good. Of his farm 
buildings, fencing and gates, they saw nothing in any 
respect particularly worthy of note. 
it is presumable from the fact of his good eultivation 
and the amount of labor performed, are sufficiently 
‘ood. 

. The committee next inspected the farm of Dr. 
John A. Clough, of whom they obtained the follow- 
ing statement : 

Gentlemen:—The farm on which I now reside, 
was purchased of the late Col. Wm. Hugblett in 
the year 1833, for the sum of 2,800, and contained 
at that time 162 3-8 acres of land; since then, 1836, | 
bave added to it by purchase nearly ten acres ata cost 
of $30 per acre, making in all about 172 acres, the ara- 
ble portion of which is about 120 acres, the wood 
contains 42 acres, and there is in broken shore and 
marsh about 10 acres. Atthe time of purchase it 
was cultivated on the three field system, and was so | 
continued until 1838 and 39, when I divided it into 
five fields, which are not equal in size, owing to the 
inconvenient form of the farm. The fencing and 
ditching at the time of purchase were in bad condi- 
tion; and the rent did not pay the interest of the | 

urchase money.—The land in cultivation has been | 

ept seeded with Clover, Timothy and Orchard | 
grass, as fast as the manuring could progress; but | 
that progress was slow indeed under the three field 
system, in comparison with the five field, as an ex- 
hibit below of the crops will verify. Under the five 
field culture, one field was manured and put in corn, | 
a fallow prepared in the summer for wheat upon 
clover; the corn crop was taken off the land in the | 
fall, and both seeded in wheat ; which was continued 
anually for three years, but at the end of that time, 
I thought it nearly as much expense to prepare a/| 
fallow as it was to cultivate a corn crop, owing to 
the formation of a heavy sod of blue grass, conse- | 


quently I abandoned the fallow and put two fields in | 
corn. One upon clover and grass sod, the other up- | 
on wheat stubble, using a fair dressing of manure to | 
each, which last system (if it could be called one) 
destroyed the grasses about as fast as the one pre- | 
ceding had increased them. Therefore in the latter | 
i of July 1844, I concluded to try a stubble fallow, | 
y turning in the stubble and weeds which had col. | 
lected. The land being well and deeply ploughed, | 
was rolled, and from 50 to 60 bushels slacked lime 
applied to the acre, after which it was harrowed 
both Jength and cross ways the ridges, which nearly 
levelled them. The wheat was then seeded length- 
ways the rows, and ploughed in shallow, keeping the 


His utensils | 


rate of 120 cart loads of 12 bushels each per acre— 
making upwards of 1400 bushels. The other man- 
ures used have been marsh, pine rushes, and soi! from 
the woods; the manure of the farm yard, stable and 
hog pen, sometimes used separately, at others in 
compost. The number of working hands when I 
first took possession, were one man, two lads, and two 
small boys, except at harvest. The hands employed 
since, have been two men and two small boys. The 
number of horses or mules kept for work or riding, 


‘has been five throughout the whole period, and one 


| pair of oxen. 


Under draining to the extent of about 
one acre, has been tried with complete success; the 
materials used were pine trees sawed into 12 inch 
lengths, split in slabs about two inches thick; the 
ditches were then cut from two to three feet deep, 
two feet wide at top, and the breadth of a spade at 
the bottom. The slabs were then set in the bottom 
of the ditch, inclining from one side to the other; 
pine bushes were then put in until it was abouta 
half or two thirds full, and then the whole covered 
with earth, the sod put in first. No more cattle or 
hogs are kept than are requisite for the farm, and 
due attention is given to keep their pens well filled 
with marsh and the scrapings of the woods, to be 
worked into manure. I purchased of Col. Hughlett 
the rent corn for 1833, aud received 18 barrels of 
good corn, and 4} of short, being one third of what 


| was raised. The crop of wheat not recollected, but 


altogether insufficient to pay the interest on the pur- 
chase money. I have purchased and applied 6850 
bushels of lime. 

“T here give an account of my crops for almost the 
entire time of possession, some years unfortunately 
not recollected. The quantity of wheat stated isthe 
crop raised; of corn, it is the quantity sold only. 
What was used should be added, which could not be 
less than 300 bushels per annum : 


1834. 2413 bushels corn, 140 bushels wheat, 
1835. 286 ‘ . 6 = 
11837. 410% ‘ - in | is 
1838. 386} ‘“ “ 168 “ “ 
1841. 642 * Ke 368 ‘“ ’ 
1842. 628; ‘ nz ee “ 
1843. 674 ‘ - -— * 3 
1844. 941 * " 434“ = 
1845. 910; ‘ oy eo. © 5 
1846. 1081 ‘* 5 550“ ” 
a. IM * 1 869 - 2 
1848. not yet ascertained, but 


supposed 1500 bushels, 900 sg 
The crops of Mercer potatoes for several years 
have been worth about $100. In 1847, the crop was 
800 bushels, one half of which were lost by rot; the 
others sold for over $300. That of the present year 
has in part been sold for $214. 
. Joun A. CLovea. 
Between these two gentlemen, the committee have 


ridge in the same place where it was when limed. | great difficulty in deciding.—Both appear to have 
I have continued this system of stubble fallow ever | applied themselves with equal energy to their simi- 


since. 


One half the time, orevery other year, | lar vocations. 


The one, Mr. Covey, cn land worn 


seeding two fields on stubble, the other half one| out and destitute of caleareous manures, almost en- 
fieldin fallow and one on corn land. Two fields | tirely; yet by dint of great labor and expense, has 
have been gone over on the above plan, viz:—of get- | dressed over his land heavily with those indispensa- 
ting a crop of corn and three crops of wheat in| ble substances, and by their aid brought it to a point 
Succession from the same field, with a decided in-| of fertility and profit rarely known in agriculture. 


Crease in product, as well as quality of the grain; 
and also an improvement in the general appearance 
of the soil, which I attribute to the action of lime 
Qud the vegetable matter ploughed in. All the ara- 





The other, Dr. Clough, whose Jand was equally much 
reduced, yet favored by nature with resources in 
which the former was deficient, has applied them 
with a skill and industry not to be surpassed. His 
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Jarge purchases of lime show that he spares no pro- 
per expense, whilst his skill in cultivation is equal to 
that of Mr. Covey, as evidenced by a proportionate 
increase of grain. His more diversified and success- 
ful experiments, his attention to grasses, the produc- 
tiveness of his soil, good condition of his ditches, 
fences and gates, care of farming utensils, the neat 
and convenient arrangement of his commodious farm 
buildings, all combined, place him on an equality 
with the best farmers of the times; and in the opin- 
ion of the committee entitle him to the first premi- 
um. To Mr. Covey, they award the second premi- 
um, not because he has no competitor to whom it 
could be given, for the committee think in point of 
well directed industry and careful management, he 
is second to no man, and have toregret that he has 
not been in possession of his farm a length of time suf- 
ficient to have enabled him to bestow more attention 
to his fencing and ditching, and to the grasses, so es- 
sential to a thorough system of farming. 

The committee nothing doubting that the Societies 
of Talbot in their action with regard to all sugges- 
tions offered in good faith, will be guided by the 
same elightened liberality which has marked their 
past course, respectfully suggest for consideration, 
whether, inasmuch as experience clearly indicates 
the entire absence in our community, of a simple | 
and comprehensive system of farm accounts, it might 
not be well, in conjunction with such societies in | 
other counties as may feel disposed to act with them | 
to offer a premium for the best that shall be submit- | 
ted before their next annual exhibition. By the in- | 
troduction of such a system, embracing within its | 
range those prominent points, which in the progress 
of intelligence, have been admitted to have a bear- | 
ing, the operations of future committees would soon 
he greatly facilitated, and solid information would be | 
more rapidly and thoroughly diffused. 

The committee cannot take leave of this subject | 
without endeavoring to impress on the farming com- 
munity of this county the great and primary impor- 
tance of deep ploughing, so far as the nature of the 
soil will allow—as rich and fertile soils will admit | 
of being broken much deeper than those that are 
poor and thin. Buteven on these latter soils, we 
must deepen the plow gradually if we wish to im- 

rove them in a permanent manner. If we stir the | 
and at all, it is but reasonable that we stir it well. | 
We cannot sow without plowing. Does not good 
sense te}! usall, that if it is necessary to loosen the | 
soil imperfectly for the benefit of growing plants, it | 
is more useful to do so in the best possible manner? | 
Why do we fallow, but to give the field the benefit of | 
repeated ploughings and harrowing, thus loosening | 
perfectly every part of it, and permitting every par- 
ticle of earth to be acted on by the rains, the dews, 
and the indispensable influence of light and warmth. 
The effect of all this stirring is observable upon the 
seed put into the ground, for all must have observed 
that the grain sown in a fallow field will germinate 
several days sooner than on one where the soil has | 
not been so well prepared, and the growing plant | 
will maintain its superiority for a long subsequent 
time. It is to be hoped therefore, that our farmers | 
will turn their attention to this important subject, | 
and give us the result of some well conducted expe- | 
riment, which will establish the difference in pro- 
duct between a well stirred or an imperfectly plough- 
ed field. Of so much importance is this subject re- | 
garded in other countries, that experiments are there | 
in process of execution to ascertain how far spade 
husbandry as a farming operation, will compare with 
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that where the plow is used, and as far as we are in- 
formed, although the expense is much greater, a core 
responding increase of crop has nevertheless been 
the result.—Their more numerous population gives 
them much greater facilities than we enjoy, and they 
have established the great practical truth, that a 
deep and perfectly stirred soil isan essential ele- 
ment of a farmer’s success. 

The subject of manure is another branch of Agri- 
culture of no less importance than the one upon 
which the committee have already at some length 
commented ; and as equally deserving of all the con- 
sideration that the farmer can bestow upon this part 
of his most important voeation. All created things 
are so constituted that the perfect developement of 
one almost neccessarily involves the destruction and 
decay of its predcessor. This is the case with the 
long list of vegetable productions given us by Provi- 
dence. The death of the one affords the aliment 
for the growth of its successor, and its perfection is 
much aided by the application of the decayed re- 
mains of the former; and the series by carrying out 
the rule, instead of becoming more and more degen- 
erated, is only rendered more vigorous and healthy. 
Manure is according to the experiments of Chemists 
and scientific agriculturists, the organic remains of 
what has constituted vegetable life. Its application 
in this state to the germinating seeds and roots stime 
ulates the tender plant to put forth all its powers for 
growth and maturity. That this is alaw of creation, 
is dictated alike by observation, reading and reflece 
tion. Men cannot violate it without loss, nor act up- 
on it without remuneration. Such being the case it 
becomes our duty, to use all efforts to make so much 
of this valuable substance as we can possibly con- 
sume. Notto be content with that made by our 
cattle in barn yards alone, but to use as much time as 


| is consistent with our other farming duties in collec- 


ting all else that will contribute to its increase. 
Providence has not stinted us to the use only of one 
kind of manure, but in his wise dispensation has en- 
larged the source from which it may be gathered, 
leaving it to the industry of man alone to make it 
commensurate with his wants. Within a few years 
the substances used for it have increased to a great 
extent. He must use an abundant supply of litter— 
draw muck, leaves, turf, scrapings of ditches, sods; 
indeed almost every locality has its own peculiar 
advantages to increase this kind of collection, and it 
would be very easy generally to double the quantity 
that under the ordinary course of farm management 
would be collected. Calcareous manures is another 
branch of this subject upon which the committee will 
not touch, as they do not profess the scientific knows 
ledge to treat it as it should be done. We have all 
used lime and marl, more or less, and know from 
experience that our lands can be brought to the 
highest point of fertility by their application, but the 
manner of action we are unable to give. This can- 
not be done until education is more generally diffus- 
ed, and our farmers call the intelligence of the head 
to aid the labor of the hands. But the abundant use 
of these substances is of so much importance to the 
entire community, that the committee think it not 
inappropriate to state, that the recorded opinions of 
the most scientific and learned writers upon those 
matters deduced from careful exact experiments: 
“That a soil full of caleareous matter never pro- 
duces an unwholesome atmosphere.” We cannot 
conclude without a word or two in reference to the 
benefits already conferred by the Societies in the im- 
provement of our stock and farms ; they promise to 
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increase the value of our lands, and to augment the 
supply of the necessaries of life, and their moral op- 
eration is to make the profession of farming so re- 
spectable by products and profits, that we will be 
taught by interest not to forsake it. 
Wa. Haywarp, Ch’n. Jos. B. Harrineron, 
Sam’L. Emerson, Joun Newnam. 
Tuos. R. Hoxirypay, 


LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


Farms.—For best managed farm, to Dr. John A. 
Clough, $12; second best, to Edward Covey, $8. 

Horses.—Best Stallion, ‘ Priam,’ property of Jas. 
Fickey, $6; second best, ‘Tom Telegraph,’ property 
of Mr. Denney, $4; best brood mare to J. K. Cooke’s 
bay mare ‘Nell,’ $6; best saddle horse, to J. R. Pla- 
ter’s sorrel mare, Puss, $5; second best, N. Martin’s 
grey horse $3; best single harness to Dr. Williamson's 

enny Lind, $4; second best to R. Jarrell’s sorrell 
horse, $3; best filley to J. H. Harrison’s Cornplant- 
er filley, $4; second best, to M. T. Goldsborough’s 
Roanoke filley, $3. 

Asses and Mules.—First premium to W. H. Bos- 
tick’s Jack, Zachariah, $6; best mule, over 3 years 
old, to W. B. Willis, $3; second best to E. N. Ham- 
bleton, $3; best mule under 3 years old, T. Hughlett, 
$4; second best to E. N. Hambleton, $2. 

Caitle.—Best bull over 2 years old, to Mr. M. T. 
and J. N. Goldsborough, $4; second best, to J. N. 
Goldsborough, $4; best bull under 2 years old, to 
W. H. Fairbank’s, $5; best cow to S. H. Benney, $5; 
second best, to Pere Groome, $3; best heifer to Pere 
Groome, $4; second best, to J. W. Martin, $3. 

Ozxen and Beef Cattle.—Best oxen to E. T. Paca $5; 
second best to N. Goldsborough, $4; best ox-driver, 
to negro R. Harrison, $2; second best to negro H. 
Gates, $1; best beef to Wm. Goldsborough’s spayed 
heifer, $5; second best N. Goldsborough’s bullock $4. 

Sheep.—Bakewells, Leicesters, Cotswolds, Oxford. 
shires and Longwools.—Best buck to J. N. Goldsbor- 
ough, $4; second best to E. T. Paca, $3; best ewes to 
J.N. Goldsborough, $4; second best, toN. Martin, 

; best Wethers to Gov. Stevens, $4; second best to 

- Tilghman, $3. 

Middle Wools—South Downs.—Best buck to Saml. 
Hambleton, $4; second best to M. T. Goldsborough, 
$3; best ewes to M. T. Goldsborough, $4; second 
best to S. Hambleton, $3; best wethers to M. T. 
Goldsborough, $4; second best to J. N. Goldsborough 


Swine.—Best boar to S. H. Benney, $4; second 
best to W. P. Leaverton, $3; best sow to W. P. 
Leaverton, $4; second best, W. P. Leaverton, $3; 
best sow, with sucking pigs, to same, $5. 

Agricultural Implements.—Best 2 horse flushing 
plow, to M. T. Goldsborough,—Horton & Minor— 
hi best seed plough to Sinclair & Co’s improved 

avis, $3 ; to same for best treble plough, $4; to E. 
Whitman, for best Cultivator, with J. T. Earle’s im- 
provement, $3; to same for best sub-soil plough, $3; 
Sinclair & Co., for best drag harrow, $2; same for 
best ox-yoke and bows, $1; A. Dodd, for best horse 
cart, $5; Ira. Wells for best Wheat Fan, (Bambo- 
rough’s) $4; E. Whitman, for best Fodder Cutter and 
Grinder, $3; R. Sinclair & Co. for best horse-power 
$5; same for best grain thresher and separator, $4; 
same for best separator for separating grain from the 
Straw, $3;same for best screen for cleaning seed 
grain, $3; same for best horse-power grist mill, $4; 
same for best corn sheller, 3; same for best straw 


cutter, $2; same for best corn and cob crusher 
and grinder, $3; same best drill barrow, $2; E. Whit- 





man, for best wheat drill, $5; same, for best churn, 
$1; same, best grain cradle, $1. 

Domestic Manufactures.—Best hearth rug, Mrs. W. 
B. Willis, $3 ; best quilt, Miss Vickers, $3; second 
best, Mrs. W. H. Harrison, $2; best counterpane, 
Mrs. S. Mackey, $3; second best, Miss Vickers, $25 
best fine wollen stockings, to Mrs. Ennalls Martin, 
$1; best coarse woollen stockings, to Mrs. James K. 
Cooke, $1; same, best cotton or thread stockings, $15 
same, best thread gloves, $1; to negro Levin Harris, 
best woollen gloves, $1; Miss R. Chamberlaine, best 
worsted worked slippers, $1.50; Miss Edith Dawson, 
best embroidered slippers, $1.50; Mrs. H. Hollyday, 
best home made soap, $3; Mrs. Brice J. Goldsbor- 
ough, best home made candles, $3. 

Butter.—Best fresh butter, Mrs. W. B. Willis, $3; 
second best, to same, $2; third best, to Mrs. James 
K. Cooke, $1; best potted butter, Mrs. W. B. 
Willis, $3; second best, Mrs. Ennals Martin, $2; - 
third best, Mrs. J. K. Cooke; $1. 

Bread.—Best loaf of light bread, Mrs. W. B. 
Smythe, $2; second best, Mrs. M. Dawson, $1; best 
loaf of corn bread, Mrs. W. B. Smythe, $2; second 
best, Mrs. M. T. Goldsborough, $1; best corn bread 
in any form, Mrs. W. B. Smythe, $2; second best, 
Mrs. N. Goldsborough, $1. 

Ploughing Match.—Best ploughing, M. 'f. Golds- 
borough’s Minor and Horton plough, $6; second best 
John Caulk’s Prouty & Mears, $4; third best, S. H. 
Benny, [Prouty & Mears’ also] $3; best ploughman, 
M. T. Goldsborough’s negro Charles West, $3; se- 
cond best, J. Caulk’s negro Owen, $2; third best, S. 
H. Benny’s negro Garrison Blake, $1. 

Field Crops.—Best 5 contiguous acres of wheat, 
Martin Goldsborough, 22% bushels per acre, $10; 
best acre of wheat, Martin Goldsborough, 40 bush- 
els 8 lbs. per acre, $5; best 5 contiguous acres of 
corn, T. Tilghman, 66 bushels per acre, $10; best 
acre of corn, Martin Goldsborough, 75 bushels per 
acre, $5. 

Vegetables.—Best celery, Mrs. N. Goldsborough, 
$1; best cabbage, Mrs. Hetty Goldsborough, $1; best 
carrots, J. R. Plater, $1; best parsnips, T. Tilghman, 
$1; best onions, Brice J. Goldsborough, $1; best 
beets, Mrs. A. M. Chamberlaine, $1, best turnips to 
same, $1; best squashes, T. oe $1; best ie 
kin, Jacob Wright, $1; best Irish potatoes, T. T. 
Martin, $1; best sweet potatoes, Mrs. C. Denny, $1. 

Poultry.—Best Muscovy ducks, Mrs. H. Golds 
borough, $1, best puddle ducks, S. H. Benny, gi 
best geese, T'. Tilghman, $2; best turkeys, H. M. 
Nicols, $2; best Dunghil!l fowls, Wm. C. Skinner, $1. 

M. T. Gotpssoroven, M. Goipssporoven, 
Wan. Gotpsgoroven, Davip Kerr, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


DiscreETIONARY Premiums.—The committee on 
Discretionary Premiums, awarded as follows: 

A premium of $1.50, to Master Hughlett, a lad 8 
ycars old, for his expertness in breaking and driving a 
calf inasmall cart. A premium of $1 to G. A. 
Skinner, for a colt 18 months old. A premium of 
50 cents to Charles West, a negro, for 2 pair horse 
Collars, made by himself. A premium of 50 cents 
to Jacob Smyth, a negro, for 1 pair of horse collars 
made by himself. A premium of $2 to Mrs. C. M. 
Plater, for the best domestic carpet. A premium of 
@1 to Edward T. Paca, for several heads of Cauli- 
flower. A premium of $2 to Miss M. Vickers, of 
Dorset, for towelling and table cover, domestic. A 
premium of $1.50 to Miss H. T. Stills from Balt. 
county, for lace worked in Easton. A premium of 
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$2 to Hugh J. Wrightson, fora bull ring. A pre- 
mium of $1 to Mrs. J. B. Goldsborough, of Dorset, 
for 12 yards of domestic Towelling. A premium of 
$1,50 to Mrs. Capt. Auld, for 6 doileys and a table 
cover. A premium of $1.50 to Mrs. Wm. H. Har- 
rison, for a specimen of beautiful lace. A premium 
of $l to Mrs. Ann White, for a jar of dried figs. A 
premium of $1 for a jar of preserved peaches—this 
jar was without the owner’s name. premium of 

1 to Mrs. Mason for a beautiful boquet of artificial 

owers. A premium of $1 to Miss C. Denny, fora 
vase of very beautiful artificial flowers. A premium 
of $1 to Miss Antoinette Goldsborough, for a jar of 
Quince Preserves. A premium of $1 to Mrs. M. 
Goldsborough for a jar of very superior brandy 
peaches. A premium of $3 to Mrs. Mackey for a 
worked or net coverlet. A premium of $1 to Mrs. 
- = Cook, for very superior Quince and Apple 

elly. 

The committee fee] great pleasure in stating that 
there were numerous other articles presented for 
their inspection highly creditable to those whose 
names appear on them, and the committee deem it 
their duty to name them in this report. 

38 yards of domestic carpet, made by Mrs. P. 
Leaverton; 24 butter prints, by Charles Fleming; a 
butter safe, by J. K. Cook, this safe not new in prin- 
ciple is highly recommended to house-keepers; sev- 
eral varieties of starch, made by Miss E. S. Willis, 
Mrs. .A. Bowdle, and Mrs. M. M. Thomas; a bot- 
tle of cider vinegar, by Mrs. H. Hollyday; a jar of 
chesnuts, from Mrs. H. Hollyday; a bottle of peach 
cordial, by Mrs. H. Goldsborough; a bottle of toma- 
to catsup, by Miss A. M. Goldsborough; a bottle of 
currant wine, by Mrs. N. Goldsborough; a bottle of 
hard cider of 1824, by Gov. Stevens;a bottle of very 
superior blackberry cordial, by Mrs. W. B. Smyth, 
2 years old; a bottle of white currant wine, by Mrs. 
M. M. Dawson, made in 1843. 

A quantity of mange! wurtzel, hybrid turnips, and 
ruta baga, from Mr. James N. Goldsborough—these 
roots were presented to this committee in conse- 
quence of Mr. Goldsborough’s not presenting them 
in time for premium to the committee on Field 
Crops—they are remarkably fine. 

A basket of remarkably large and finely flavored 
Oysters by Mr. Bowdle, and a basket of beautiful 
white well made biscuit, by Mrs. W. Willis. The 
committee have no hesitation in bearing testimony 
to the superior quality of these last named articles, 
having put their palates in requisition to taste their 
superior qualities. 

Respectfully submitted by your ob’t ser’vts, 
J.S. Hoover, Tuos. O. Martin, and others. 


CHARLES COUNTY (Mv.) AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At the First Annvat Fair anp Exuinition of the 
Charles County Agricultural Society, held the 14th 
and 15th of November, 1848, the several Committees 
appointed to award Premiums, made the following 
Reports : 

Report of the Committee on Horses and Mules.—The 
Committee on Horses and Mules beg leave respect- 
fully to report, that after a minute examination into 
the respective merits of the numerous competitors 
for the Premiums at their disposal, they have awar- 
ded the following :—To Col. Francis Thompson for 
the best Stallion—premium taken by Register. To 
Joseph Young for the best Brood Mare for general 
p4arposes—premium taken by Marion Wallace. To 








Col. Wm Thompsen for the best Colt or Filly from 
one to three years old. To Col. William D. Mer- 
rick, for the best pair of Draft Horses. To Wm, 
Nevitt, for the best Saddle horse—premium taken 
by Jane Logan. To Richard B. Posey, for the best 
Mule Colt from one to three years old. To John 
Hamilton, for the best pair of Mules. 

The contest for the best Brood Mare for general 
purposes, was close and difficult to decide. Mr. 
John Hamilton’s Queen of Clubs and Col. Wm. 
Thompson's Lilly, caused your committee much con- 
sultation before making up their decision; but the 
splendid produce of Marion Wallace at length carried 
off the prize. The premium for the best Colt from 
one to three years old, was also closely contested for 
by Gen. John G. Chapman, Dr. Francis R. Wills 
and Mr. Charles A. Pye—each one making an exe 
hibition well worthy the highest commendation. The 
premium for the best Saddle Horse was likewise well 
contested for by Mr. George Dent and Mr. Charles 
A. Pye; but John Logan’s pretensions were such 
that your committee could not overlook. 

N. Sronestreet, Gro. Dent, Josern Youna. 

On Cattlk—The Committee appointed to award the 
Premiums for Cattle has been gratified to witness 
the exhibition of some excellent blooded stock of the 
Durham and Devon Breeds. The former were 
shown by Col. Francis Thompson, Capt. Leonard 
Marbury, Col. Wm. Thompson and Mr. Henry A. 
Neal ;—the Devons by Mr. Richard B. Posey, Dan- 
iel Jenifer, Jr. and Mr. Samuel Cox; and a pure 
white animal of the Durham and Teeswater breeds, 
by Mr. James R. Brent. The committee regret that 
the limits of premiums do not allow the awarding to 
the second best. 

Col. Francis Thompson showed the largest num- 
ber of Durhams, and Mr. Richard B. Posey, the lar- 
gest number of Devons. 

The committee upon due consideration, have 
awarded the premium of $5 to Col. F. Thompson, 
for his 3 years old animal of the Durham breed, Duke; 
and if the number of premiums had allowed, would 
cheerfully have allotted one to Mr. R. B. Posey and 
Mr. Samuel Cox, for their finely formed and hande 
ah proportioned Devon animais of 4 and 5 years 
old. 


The committee have awarded the premium of $5 
to Mr. Henry A. Neal, for his Durham Cow. 

The committee have awarded to Col. F. Thompson 
the premium for his Durham Heifer, two years old 
last April. Here the committee again regret that 
they cannot, for the reasons before assigned, award 
a similar premium to Mr. R. B. Posey for one of his 
beautiful Devon Heifers. Some fine Oxen were ex- 
hibited by Mr. H. H. Hawkins, Daniel Jenifer, Jr., 
and others, and after much doubt and calling in the 
aid of other gentlemen, awarded the premium of $7; 
for the best yoke of oxen, to Mr. Daniel Jenifer, jr. 
The stock of common cattle was limited. Dr. Wills 
exhibited two handsome half-bred Devon Heiferss 
but the list of premiums do not authorize an award. 

The Committee award a premium of $3 to Dr. 
Thomas A. Davis, for his Cow of common breed. 

The Committee with great pleasure award these 
premiums to Dr. Davis and Dr. Price, because they 
were the only members of the Society who exhibi- 
ted Bulls or Cows of common stock, thereby show- 
ing a zeal for the success of the Agricultural Society 
which we hope to see hereafter followed by others. 

D. Jenirer, H. H. Hawkins, G. W. Marruews. 

On Sheep—The undersigned Committee on Sheep, 

respectfully report, that there was but one lot of 
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Sheep (four Ewes) exhibited, and they of the com- 
mon leced, and they report that Mr. Samuel Cox, 
the exhibitor, is entitled to the premium. 

F. Tuompson, Joun H. Dicaes, James R. Brent. 

On Hogs—The Committee on Swine beg leave to 
report, that they have examined the several pens of 
Hogs offered for exhibition, and would state that 
they saw some fine Hogs. We award the premium 
for the best Boar to Mr. Barnes, for the best Sow— 
stock mostly Parkerson—g3. ; 

F. R. Witts, Joan W. Guy, Henry A. Moore. 

On Tobacco—T he committee, after a careful exam- 
ination and comparison of the different samples of 
Tobacco do hereby award the premium to Co]. Wm. 
Thompson, President of the Agricultural Society. 

Wa. H. Smoor, F. Bowuine, Joun W. Jenkins. 

On Corn—The Committee on Corn would respect- 
fully report that for the premium offered by the 
Society for the best acre of Corn, there were but two 
competitors—Dr. Francis R. Wills, and Mr. Daniel 
Jenifer, jr., both of whom exhibited to the commit- 
tee satisfactory certificates of the quantity of Corn 
made on an acre of land. Tothe former gentleman, 
having made fifteen and a half barrels of eight and 
ten rowed Corn, your committee award the premi- 
um. The latter gentleman made on an acre of land, 
fifteen barrels and a half peck. 

Jno. R. Furcusson, J. B. Lawson, Wn. Nevirt. 

On Wheat—The Committee on Wheat, after care- 
ful examination of the sample, and quantity ascer. 
tained per acre, (being 20 bushels to the acre,) award 
the premium to Major William B. Stone. 

Geo. P. Jenkins, R. W. Hanson, T. L. Speake. 

On Oats—The Committee on Oats respectfully re- 
port, that no oats were offered for their inspection, 
&c., and therefore none entitled to the premium. The 
committee beg leave to state that this being the first 
year the Society has existed, the publication of pre- 
miums offered was necessarily postponed until after 
the Oat harvest; but it is hoped hereafter there will 
be able and zealous competitors for the premiums 
offered for this valuable crop. 

Ww. G. Rosey, Jostas Hancock, Cuas. Jenuins. 

On Potatoes and Vegetables—The undersigned, as 
the Committtee on Potatoes and Vegetables, ask leave 
to report, that after a thorough examination of the 
several lots and specimens exhibited, in our judg- 
ment the lot offered by Mr. Joseph Young, as a lot, 
is entitled to the premium; that Dr. Francis R. 
Wills, Ruta-baga, Sugar Beets and Potatoes—Mr. 
Josias Hancock’s Beets—Col. F. C. Green’s Pota- 
toes, and Mr. W. H. Smoot’s Beets, were all of very 
superior quality and worthy of particular notice 
and commendation, as specimens of the agricultural 
products of our county. For the premium offered 
for the best 1-8th of an acre of Potatoes, there was 
no competition. 
Ricnarp Barnes, Leonarp Marsory, C. Jenkins. 

On Fruit.—The undersigned, in the absence of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Fruit, beg leave to 
report, that they entered on the duties assigned to 
them, and award the premium for the best lot of Ap- 
ples to Mr. Wm. Gerard Robey, of Pomonkey, who 
produced a lot of very fine large white Apples of 
superior quality, and in the estimation of the under- 
signed, hard to beat anywhere or in any market. 

S. W. Dent, James E. Kezen. 

On Butter and Bread.—The Committee on Butter 
and Bread would respectfully report, that from the 
number of samples of Butter submitted to their ex- 
amination all were of so excellent a quality they 
found great difficulty in awarding to any particular 





lot superior excellence. They were most gratfied to 
see so rich a display from the hands of the fair ladies 
of our county. They would if permitted divide the 
remium between the lots No. ] and 2, presented by 
rs. John Hamilton and Mrs. E. G. Davis, but com- 
pelled by the rules of our Society to designate a par 
ticular lot, they must therefore confer that honor 
on Mrs. Hamilton. They were unanimously of the 
opinion, that to Mrs. J. F. Neal is due the premium 
for superior home-made Bread. 
A. H. Rosertson, J. F. Neave, Joun F. Price. 
On Home-made Cloth, and other Fabrics.—The un- 
dersigned, the Committee upon Domestic Manufac- 
tured Cloth, submit the following report. Your com- 
mittee, however, before entering upon the discharge 
of the duty assigned them, must be allowed in the name 
of the Society, to present its thanks to those lady com- 
petitors for the spirited manner in which they have 
contributed to the interest of this first Exhibition. 
Your Committee cheerfully bear their testimony to 
the neat execution and superior finish of every article 
submitted to their inspection. When all these spe- 
cimens bear such ample testimony to the skill, inge- 
nuity and industry of their several producers, your 
Committee feel the task of deciding upon their rela- 
tive superiority as one of exceeding difficulty, with 
the inconsiderable amount of capacity to decide up- 
on these matters possessed by them. They there- 
fore trust that their award will meet with an indul- 
gent consideration from all parties interested. They 
award to Mrs. Davis the premium for the best speci- 
ment of home-made Cloth; to Mrs. Jenkins the pre- 
mium for the best Quilt, and to Mrs. Speake for the 
best Counterpane. They likewise avail themselves 
of the occasion to speak in the highest terms of a box 
of home-made Soap, and recommend to the favora- 
ble consideration of the Society the maker thereof 
(Mrs. Smoot). 
Tuomas A. Davis, Ep. Mires, F. B. F. Burcess. 
On Agricultural Implements.—The Committee on 
Agricultural linplements respectfully report, that 
Mr. Charles H. Drury of Baltimore city, was the 
only person who exhibited a Horse Power and 
Thrasher and other Agricultural Implements, and 
they award the several premiums offered to him. 
The Committee could not see fully tested the sever 
al Implements, but so far as a judgment could be for- 
med without a fuller experiment, are rere with 
the opinion that the Horse Power and Thrasher, the 
Mill driven by horse power, Wheat Fans, Corn Shel- 
lers, Plough, &c., are very superior. 
J.R. Rosperrson, H. R. Harris, Josepx Horton. 
The Society also awarded the following Premi- 
ums :—To Mrs. E. G. Davis, for Butter, $2; to Mrs. 
Wm. H. Smoot, for a box of home-made Soap, $2; 
to Miss Olivia Floyd, for a home-made Quilt, $3 3 to 
Mr. Richard B. Posey, for his Devon Heifer two 
years old, $3. 


Woo tien Wasts.—What is called woollen waste at 
factories where wollen cloths are made, is a valua- 
ble manure, comprising at least 20 per cent. of nitro- 
gen. The article-is not to be had in large quanti- 
ties, but where farmers may be located in the neigh- 
borhood of a woollen factory, it would be an object 
for them to purchase such refuse stuff, if obtainable 
at a fair price, as 2500 lbs. is sufficient to manure an 
acre of ground. We state this latter fact, as it will 
enable them, to form their own judgment as to the 
value of the article. 
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Terms of the American Farmer. 


@1 per annum,in advance; 6 copies for $5; 12 copies for 
$10; 30 copies for $20. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted at $1 per square of 12 lines, for 
each insertion. These terms will be adhered to except in 
case of the continuance of an advertisement for six months or 
longer, when a liberal deduction will be made. Address, 

SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, 
2 Jarvis Building, North-street, Baltimore, Md. 








: To Susscrisers.—We forward with this No. bills to per- 
sons indebted to us for the “American Farmer.” It is im- 
portant on several accounts, that we should either receive the 
amounts due us, or such assurances that we may rely upon as 
to the settlement of the sume, at some definite period—other- 
wise those who neglect us, must expect to cease taking the 
paper. This is particularly intended for delinquents out of 
the State, upon whose dues we are actually from year to year 
paying taxes! If any have received bills, who may have paid 
agents, who have not returned the same to us, they will oblige 
us by writing us to that effect—or if any other errors shall have 
occurred, the same will be cheerfully corrected. We have 
been too lax in our rules in regard to outstanding debts, and we 
must reform. 


To Corresponpents.—‘A Subscriber” on the lands of 
West River; “Vindex ;” “E. F. R.”’ on the farming of Teibot; 
“T. T. G.” on the Agriculture of Somerset; “Many Farmers 
ofthe Eastern Shore,’’ on Lime, &c.; Plans of Farm Buildings, 
Portraits of Fine Animals, Cuts of Agricultural Implements, 
and a variety of other original matters, have been received du- 
ring the past month. 


Maryland State Agricultural Society. 
HE BOARD OF MANAGERS, comprising all the officers 
of the Society, will meet on the FIRST’ WEDNESDAY 

tn FEBRUAR FY, 1849, (the 7th day of the month) at the Hall 
ofthe Maryland Institute, over the Post Office, in this city, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. The Committees on Essays, kc., are ex- 
pected to make their reports at this meeting. A general attend- 
ance ofthe Board is expected. By order, 

danl SAMUEL SANDS, Secretary. 


Meeting of the Managers of the Mary: 
land State Agricultural Society. 


The above advertisement will denote the time and 
place of the Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Man- 


agers of the State Society. The following commu- 
nication from the President of the Society, points 
out the important matters which will come before 
the Board: 

Riverspae, January 18th, 1849. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sin :—As the regular Quarterly Meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Maryland State Agri- 
cultural Society will take place on the Ist Wednes- 
day of February, I have deemed it incumbent on me 
to urge the importance of as large an assemblage of 
the members of that committee as possible, as busi- 
ness of the greatest importance to the welfare of the 
society will be proposed and acted upon at that time. 
The committee on Essays will make their report, on 
the various subjects submitted to their considera- 
tion, at this meeting, and as the subjects are of the 
most vital importance to the agricultural interests, 
and as it is known that many essays have been of- 
fered, it is but fair to presume that the successful 
competitors will have to produce something of great 
merit to entitle them to the Premiums offered by the 
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Society. It is also proposed at this meeting to make 
all the arrangements necessary to establish an Agri- 
cultural Library, and procure rooms where the Far- 
mers and Planters of the country, who frequent the 
city of Baltimore, may at all times meet one anoth- 
er and discuss the various subjects of professional 
interest, and procure the best information relative 
to implements, &c. The resolutions passed at the 
last meeting of the society in regard to appropria- 
tions by the General Government to Agricultural 
Education, htave been communicated to the Sena: 
tors and Representatives of Maryland, and those 
relative to a reduction of freight on all articles used 
as manures have also been forwarded to the differ- 
ent Internal Improvement Companies, and it is hoped 
that their replies may be received in time to Jay bee 
fore the committee, at this meeting. It is also desi 
rable at this meeting to adopt such measures as may 
be necessary to procure from the various county so- 
sieties reports of their proceedings, and such other 
matter of general interest, as may be deemed ap- 
propriate to have incorporated with the transactions 
of the society, and published; and although this is 
literally speaking a meeting of the Executive officers 
of the society, still it is hoped and expected that all 
who feel an interest in the cause of agriculture, will 
join them, and assist in furthering the great object 
which we have in view. I cannot close this with- 
out alluding briefly to an act of great injustice which 
{ has appeared in various agricultural papers. It has 
been stated, and so far as I am aware, without any 
contradiction, that the committees on Agriculture in 
Congress, did not “ once hold a meeting during the 
last session of 8 months.” Now where so little has 
been done for this interest, it is but simple justice 
that full credit should be given to that little, and it 
affords me great pleasure to correct this unfounded 
assertion as far as the Agricultural committee of the 
House of Representatives is involved, as [ have be- 
fore me a very able report of 96 pages made by Mr. 
Slingerland, on the 19th of July, 1848, and publish- 
ed. He handles the subject in a masterly manner, 
and has collected a number of statistical facts which 
evince his devotion to the cause, and 1 shall in your 
next number ask you to do him more ample justice 
by publishing a part.of his able report; but in this 
number J must beg the favor of you to correct this 
error, which does great injustice to one who should 
be held up as an able advocate, and not an enemy of 
our cause. Very respectfully, your ob’t sery’t, 
CHAS. B. CALVERT. 








Gen. Ti.cnman’s Address before the Prince Geo’s. 
County Agricultural Society, which will be found in 
our journal, does him greatcredit. Itdiscloses many 
home truths—draws graphic likenesses of slovenly 
farmers with truthful fidelity,—and though he may 
have trodden on sundry corny toes, as he approache 
the mansions were hospitality abounded, his satire 
cannot fail to do good; as the occasional rubbing of 
neglected articles of furniture restores their polish, 
so does well pointed rebuke, serve to make the ne- 
glectful mindful of their duty. The General's views 
with respect to the advantages of small over large 
farms, are not only ¢orrect, but sustained by the ex- 
perience of the world. 

The compliments which he pays tothe Hon. Chas. 
B. Calvert, and Col. Capron, were as just as happily 
conceived; for they each deserve to be ranked 





among the benefactors of our state. 
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The Report on Farms by the committee of the ag- 
ricultural Societies of Talbot county is a most able 
and instructive paper. It breathes the true spirit, 
teaches most excellent philosophy, and should be 
read withcare. The farmer who may follow its ad- 
vice will be sure to improve, his lands, increase his 
crops and better his fortune. 


McSuerry’s History or Marytanp.—We have 
seldom had it in our power to speak with so much 
pleasure of any book, which has come under our 
notice, as we experience in noticing this work, just 
issued from the press of Mr. John Murphy, of this 
city. As Marylanders, and as natives of the Ancient 
City, the metropolis of our beloved State, feel. | 





ings of just pride came gushing upon us, as we 
read of those worthies of the earlier days of the 
State, whom we were wont to see at the General 
Court, as well as in the Legislative and Council 
. Halls at Annapolis, in the palmy days of Mayyland: | 

nor was this feeling less heightened in observing that | 
ample justice had been awarded to those Statesmen, | 
Agriculturists and Warriors of the present day, who 
have borne aloft the honor, integrity, prosperity and 
renown of our ancient commonwealth. 

Having received a copy of the work after the 
matter for the present No. of the “Farmer” had been 
prepared, we cannot do more than notice the work | 
in general terms, and to urge every man, who has a 
drop of blood in his veins that induces him to feel 
for the honor of the old Maryland line, to obtain a 
copy for his sons. It should be in the hands and 
library of every Marylander ; and we have no doubt 
it will receive a larger circulation than any similar 
work ever published in the State. Though at much 
inconvenience, we cannot refrain from making room 
for the following short extract, bearing as it does 
upon our peculiar province, the Agriculture of the 
State: and we must acknowledge that the compli- 
ment bestowed upon our humble journal, in sucha 
connection, is one of the most gratifying testimonials 
ever extended to it: 


“The natural wealth of the soil of Maryland, its 
great fertility with little cultivation, had induced an 
evil system of husbandry which was productive of 
the worst results. The author of a “Relation of 
Maryland,” published shortly after the settlement 
of the colony, says that ‘the soil was generally rich, 
and in many places two feet of black rich mould 
With scarcely a stone, under which there was a good 
loam ; whilst there was much ground fit for meadows 
and plenty of marl, both blue and white.” Tobacco 
and corn formed the staple agricultural produce ; 
and these two crops were raised alternately without 
adue regard to the preservation of the fertility of 
the soil by a judicious system of cultivation. The 
consequence was that the richest lands in time be- 
came impoverished, and those of less strength en- 
tirely barren and unproductive. Wide tracts of 
“old fields” were thrown out in common as their 
enclosures fell into decay, leaving a melancholy line 
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homestead dropped into ruins slowly and steadily 4 
and at length its owner, deserting his native State 
and all its proud memories, in which perhaps his 
stalwart fathers had borne their part, migrated to 
the new lands of western New York, or of Ohio and 
Kentucky. These desolate wastes met the eye in 
almost every portion of Maryland, and excited the 
forebodings of men who cherished the prosperity of 
their native State. 

It was necessary that an effort should be made to 
arouse public attention and to awaken the husband- 
man from his apathy. Agricultural societies were 
formed throughout the counties, a State association 
was assembled, an excellent journal established to 
advocate the cause of the noblest of all pursuits— 
the cultivation of the soil. Men of enterprise turned 
their attention to the restoration of these barren 
wastes, and soon presented to the astonished eye of 
the advocates of the ancient system, the ‘‘old fields” 
renovated suddenly by the power of lime, guano 
and composts judiciously applied, and blooming and 

roducing with something of their pristine fertility. 
The spirit of improvement did not rest with these ; 
the man of smaller means imitated their example 
and profited by their experience. The barren wastes 
of the last generatien are becoming smiling fields 


| groaning with yellow harvests, and rich meadows 


waving with sweet scented grasses; the voices of a 
thriving rural population sound like music once more 
in these long deserted ranges; and the last “old 
field’’ of Maryland will soon yield to the onward 
progress of agricultural improvement.* 

While this advance in agriculture was going on 
the manufacturer was not idle. Many of the streams 
of Maryland were admirably calculated for the pur- 
poses of propelling machinery, and wherever there 
was a site for a factory, the aroused enterprise of 
the people seized upon it, until the State has become 
a manufacturing as well. as a commercial and agri- 
cultural community. 

*Witness Montgomery county, not long since 
deemed one of the poorest counties in the State, and 
now almost among the most productive. To “the 
American Farmer,” an excellent but unpretending 
Journal, the people of the State owe much of this 
improvement; and State pride should induce every 
man to aid it in its laudable efforts to spread light 
upon the important science of agriculture.” 

The embellishments are a view of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims of Maryland, and portraits of George 
Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton; Col. John E. Howard, Gen. Smallwood, 
and Gen. Otho H. Williams. The work is on sale 
by Mr. Murphy, 178 Baltimore-st., and at this office. 


Trunks, Harness, &c.—Messrs. Hunt, of this 
city, offer to the public a great variety of Trunks, 
Harness, &c.—their display at the late Mechanic’s 
Fair elicited the admiration of the visitors of that in- 
teresting exhibition, and the premium of excellence 
was awarded to them for their goods, which proba 
bly are unsurpassed by those manufactured in any 


other city. See advertisement. 


Dacuerreotrrpes.—Mr. Shew, of this city, who 
received a premium at the late Mechanics’ Fair for 
his likenesses, will be happy to wait on those who 
may wish to make an oe present to their 
friends. Having employed Mr. S. in his line, we can 
vouch for the admirable manner in which he exe- 
cutes his daguerreotypes. 
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A Goop Beainwnine.—Mr. C. B. Griffith, of Head 
of Sassafras, Kent County, Md., who has beena 
subscriber to the Farmer for the last year, on re- 
newing his subscription, which was received on the 
Ist day of January, writes as follows: 

“The time is expired for which I have paid for 
your valuable paper, the Farmer. I have, in the 
mean time, made up aclub, and enclose you ten 
dollars, and hope to be able to double it on next 
Christmas hollidays. You will commence with the 
January number, and send them to the following 
names.” 

A letter from a subscriber in Somerset County, 
Md., in which he remitted his subseription for 1849, 
says: 

“T have been endeavoring to get some subscribers 
to the Farmer at this office, and I believe they are 
almost persuaded todoso. I have taken the Farmer 
for the last ten years, and feel confident it is the best 
stock a farmer can invest his money in, if he wishes 
to reap a large interest.”’ 

From a valued friend to our journal, who has 
been the means of introducing it to a large number 
of farmers of Washington County, Md., we received 
the annexed letter, ordering an additional number 
of copies of the Farmer : 

“T have exerted myself a good deal, for some time 


ave done so not only with a view to patronize your 
valuable paper, but to induce the farmers to read 
and think for themselves upon the subject of Agri- 
culture as a science. I can already perceive that 
the old prejudice against book farming is dying 
away; and [ hope that your list from this District 
and County will continue to increase annually.” 

A note from the head of a Literary Institute of 
much eminence, in another State, to the Editor of 
the Farmer, contains the following remark : 

“Your three last numbers of the American Farmer 
are the three most valuable numbers of an agricul- 
tural journal that I have ever perused. Some of the 
essays and addresses are worthy to be republished in 
every paper in the United States.” 

A gentleman at Harmony, North Carolina, who, 
in November last, subscribed for the Farmer, and 
ordered the back numbers, writes us as follows: 

“T am so much pleased with it, that I have taken 
some pains to get it in the hands of as many as [ 
could, and have succeeded in sending you on a list 
of subscribers, and enclose payment for them. Iam 
80 anxious to see it in the hands of all our planters, 
that I shall endeavor to get others.” 


A Srimvutant to Corn Growers.—In the year 
1834, Mr. Semmes, of St. Mary’s county, Md., raised 
on an acre of ground, 25 barrels and 1 peck of corn 
in the ear, and Mr. Cabell, on an island in James 
river, Virginia, 27} barrels of corn in the ear—the 
first product being equal to 125! bushels of shelled 
corn, and the latter to 135 1-10 bushels. Now al- 
though these are very large yields—far, very far, 
above any average yields which can, reasonably, be 

ooked for from any land however fertile it may be, 





yet these results go to shew, that our soils, bya 
careful ‘system of husbandry—by the proper hus- 
banding and use of manure—thorough preparation 
in ploughing, harrowing, and rolling—and judicious 
culture of the crop, may be made to yield a much 
greater quantily of corn than is now produced.— 
Whatever one corn-planter may have done, can be 
achieved by another, if he exert the same intelli- 
gence and pains-taking to attain his object. After 
taking a broad view of the subject, we have arrived 
at this conclusion—that no corn-grower should be- 
lieve that he had done justice to his land, to himself, 
and to his neighborhood, until his average yield shall 
have reached fifty bushels of shelled corn per acre.— 
We say this in honesty, sincerity, and truth, and 
feel that we have a right to advance the opinion, as 
we have demonstrated ourself, that 128 bushels, ] 
peck, and 5 pints, can be raised on an acre. 


Vatve or Homan Excrement.— Boussingault 
says that the excrements of a man for one year con- 
tain about 20 pounds of Nitrogen, a sufficient quan- 
tity for the growth of 900 tbs.—15 bushels—of 
Wheat, Rye or Oats, or for 1000 lbs. of Barley. And 
as they can be disinfected and rendered pleasant to 


- ; handle, by admixture with peat ashes, all farmers 
ast, to procure subscribers for the Farmer, and | ee a earn P : 


who have peat upon their estates should see that the 
valuable fertilizer at the head of this paragraph be 
not wasted, but that it be treated so as to be render- 
ed tributary to the improvement of his land. 

If the peat in the process of being burnt into ashes 
be so burnt as to prevent the fire from bursting out, a 
large proportion of the mass will be carbon, which 


| will act as a fixer of the volatile part of the nitro 


gen of the excrement, and by arresting loss by evap- 
oration, give the property of lastingness to it asa 
manure, thereby enhancing its value. 





Errect or MANURE ON THE QUALITIES OF WuEat. 
—Professor Colman, in his ** European Agriculture,” 
gives the following analyses of Wheat raised on 
soils manured with different kinds of manures. 

‘*‘ Wheats manured as underneath, produced as 
follows : 


Gluten. Starch. 
1. With human urine, - ° 35.1 39.3 
2. Oxen’s blood, - . - 34.2 41.3 
3. Human excrements, « . 33.1 41.1 
4. Dungofsheep, - + = 229 42.8 
5. Dung of goats, - * «+ 329 42.4 
6. Horses, - - - - 13.7 61.6 
7. Pigeons, - -* - «= 12.2 63.2 
8. Cows, - - - ° - 12.0 62.3 
9. Soil not manured, . - 9.2 66.7 





New Meruop oF Seepine Ciover.—We learnt 
from the Michigan Farmer, that a Mr. Cooledge, neat 
Niles, Michigan, instead of sowing his clover seed on 
the top of his wheat in the spring, ploughs it in, and 
that he finds it succeeds much better than when 
seeded in the old way of leaving the seed to find its 
way into the earth by its specific gravity, or merely 
bushing it in. 
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AoricuLTrurRaL Cius im Kent County.—Atameetingof; Dist. No. 1. Rev. J. A. Adams, Dr. Kennedy, Jae 
the farmers at Georgetown X Rouds, Kent County, Md., an | cob Miller.—No. 2. Isaac Sharpless, Jos. T. Van 
Agricultural Club was formed, and the following gentlemen | Lear, James A. Dall.—No. 3. J. W. Kennedy, Jos. P. 
elected officers thereof for the ensuing year, viz: Wm. H. | Mong, Jacob Funk.—No. 4. Samuel Seibert, Mich- 


Blackiston, President; George W. Spencer, John D, Welch, 
Richard Johnson, Richard Moffett, William Miller, and J. F. 
Newman, Vice Presidents; Thomas K. Stephens, Secretary, 
Samuel Comegys, Corresponding Secretary; Thomas J.Maun, 
Treasurer. A committee was appointed to drait a Constitu- 
tion to be presented at the next meeting. 





Acriccttvrat Mzeetine in TaLsor.—The committee of 
the several agricultural associations of Talbot propose holding 
a meeting at Easton, on the 28th Feb. inst. and recommend to 
the farmers of the Eastern Shore, “to meet in their respective 
tive counties, and appoint delegates, to counsel and advise as 
to the best mode of raising the necessary funds, and of arrang- 
ing and conducting the next show, with a view to the promo- 
tion of the great interests of Agriculture upon the Eustern 
Shore.” 

The Committee in their appeal, which we hope will meet 
with a proper response, say *‘ the farmers of the whole Eastern 
Shore, can as herctofore, compete for our premiums—and 
there are farmers in each of the counties of the Shore, whose 
crops, or stock, or domestic manufactures, will compare fa- 
vorably with those in any part of the State. We say to them, 
enlighten others, and raise the agricultural reputation of your 
county, and of our Shore, by showing what you have done, 
and are doing; aud improve yourselves, by mingling in the 
collection of farmers and of implement makers with their re- 
spective productions, which will be assembled at our next Ex- 
hibition.” 





Wasnineton Co. (Mp.) Acricuttruran Society 
—We rejoice to record the fact, that in this rich and 
flourishing county, a society has been formed, and 
a board of officers elected. From our personal 
knowledge of several of the officers of this new en- 
terprise, we have no doubt that the utmost success 
will attend their labors. 

We return our thanks to the society for the move- 
ment made for the extension of the circulation of 
the American Farmer—In some sections of the coun- 
ty the number of subscribers is very extensive, and 
we flatter ourselves that it has been the means of 
doing some good—but in such a wealthy and intelli- 
gent county we should have a far greater number of 
readers than we now possess. 

Agricultural Meeting—An adjourned meeting of 
the Agricultural Society was held on Monday the 
4th Dec. ult., in the Court house, at Hagerstown. 
Col. J. Hollingsworth, Ch’m. J. W. Kennedy and J. 
R. Martin, Asst. Ch’n., and J. P. Mong, Secretary. 

The Committee previously appointed to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws reported the same, which 
Were unanimously adopted. 

A committee of nine was then appointed to select 
permanent officers, which retired and reported the 
following: 

President—THOMAS KELLER. 

Vice Presidenis.—Col. Jonn Miter, Tuos. E. Bu- 
CHANAN, ANDREW Kersuner, Henry ANKENY, JaMEs 
H. Bowxes, Extas Davis, Dansen Huyertre, Dr. Ho- 
patio Craccett, Lewis Zeicier. 

Corresponding Secretary—Grorce FRENcH. 

Recording Secretary—Co. Wa. H. Firzuven. 

Treasurer—Joun Van Lear. 

Executive committee—Samuel Mumma, Isaac Mong, 
David Zeller, Daniel Sprecker, John D. Hart, Ja- 
cob R. Martin, John Newcomer, Hezekiah Boteler, 
Wash. L. Berry. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
Muttee io solicit subscriptions :-— 





| ael Smith, John Cowton.—No. 5. J. J. Bowles, Wm, 


D. Hart, Bannet Greaves.—No. 6. Jacob Keedy, 
J. Nichodemus, J. Boothe.—No. 7. David Winters, 
Peter Krouse, Daniel Witmer.—No. 8. Thos. Cramp- 
ton, Dr J. Claggett, Jacob Mullendore.—No. 9. 
John Welty, F. K. Zeigler, Geo. Poe. 

On motion, it was resolved that the Committee, at 
the same time, solicit subscriptions to the American 
Farmer. The meeting then adjourned. 

Signed by the Officers. 


SOWING TOBACCO SEED. 

A subscriber in Anne Arundel county, asks us for 
information in regard to the management of the To- 
bacco plant bed. Now we are free to confess, that 
we have no personal experience in the growth of 
tobacco, and what we have to say upon the subject 
must be received merely as suggestions, based upon 
reflection as to the constituent elements of the plant, 
its enemies, &c. 

We would select a spot for the bed in some shele 
tered and protected spot, facing the south. On the 
selected ground, as is the custom, we would pile the 
requisite quantity of dry brush and fire it, watching 
and tending the fire, so as to consume all the brush, 
leaves, &. We would then spade or plough the 
ground up, and pile thereon another parcel of brush, 
and, after firing it, we would manure with stable 
manure, and spade or plough that in as deep as the 
first operation went, and finish by laying off the 
ground in beds, say 4 feet wide, of the required 
length, with alleys between them, 1} feet wide, to 
allow the hands to weed the plants when necessary. 
After sowing the seed, we would spread thereon a 
thin dressing of 6 parts well-rotted manure, | part 
ashes and 1 part plaster, then very gently rake the 
whole in, and compress the earth with the back of 
spades or shovels, then put leafless brush on the beds 
as a protection. 

We would place convenient to the beds a tight 
hogshead, which we would half fill with horse dung; 
in a bag we would put, for every 200 square feet of 
the seeded bed, 1 gallon of soot and 1 Ib. of flour of 
sulphur, fasten this down in the hogshead, and fill it 
up with water. Whenever the weather was dry we 
would water the plants with the decoction, without 
removing the brush, sowing each time a dusting of 
equal parts of soot, salt, plaster, and ashes. By these 
processes we should expect to gain two objects, viz: 
the forcing of the plants, and the protection of them 
from insects. 

The hogshead will bear filling up several times. 

As soon as the plants shewed themselves above 
ground, whether the weather was dry or wet we 
would dust them with a mixture of equal parts of 
plaster and soot, or soot and ashes, and this dusting 
we would repeat for several successive mornings, 
while the dew was unexhaled. 
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Corton Growine.—The Mobile Herald, of the | Larce Carrots.—Mr. David Wilbur, of Augus- 
18th November, states that a number of planters in ta, Maine, lately presented to Dr. Holmes, of the 


Green and Marengo counties, Alabama, are discus- | Maine Farmer, a couple of carrots, each weighing 2 


sing the expediency of diverting their capital from | We note this fact now, in order that some at least 
cotton growing into the manufacture of turpentine, | of our readers may be encouraged to cultivate roots 
and that several have already removed a portion of | as food for their milch-cows, and take measures be- 


their hands into the turpentine region with that| tween this and next spring to commence the good 
ote. work. An acre of each of the following roots, 
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Without pretending to any accurate knowledge 
with regard to the profits of the manufacture of tur- 
pentine, we may be permitted to express the belief, 
that the retirement by the planters in question from 
the growth of cotton will prove to have been an act 
of wise forecast, as from the fact that the quantity 
grown being already greater than is required for the 
purposes of consumption, it cannot fail to be an un- 
rohtable pursuit, and will so continue until the 
supply, annually furnished, shall present something 
like an equality to the demand, as nothing is more 
certain, than an excess in the production of any com- 
modity, be it what it may, must, in the very nature 
of things, tend to reduce its marketable value. 


Genera Rutes ror PLovenine.—The commit- 
tee of the Onondaga County, New York, Agricultural 
Society, on Ploughing, lay down the following gener- 
al principles on this branch of rural labor : 

* First. The ground should all be ploughed, and in 
no case /ess than 6 inches deep. The fertility of the 
soil will be greatly improved if the depth is gradually 
— to 12 inches, and a greater depth is desira- 

e. 

** Secondly. The furrow should be well turned.— 


mangel wurzel, ruta baga, carrots and parsnips, well 
| cultivated, would give ample succulent food for 20 
|milch cows from the Ist of December tll the Ist of 
| May, the which, when added to the usual quantity 
|of hay or fodder, would not only keep them in good 
| condition and health, but ensure a plentiful supply of 
rich milk, cream, and butter. 


GAS-LIME. 


Morfit, in his excellent little work on Manures, 
thus speaks of Gas-Lime: 

“The refuse lime from the Gas-works, though 
containing much sulphuretted salt, is rich in uncoms 
bined lime, and consequently is an effectual manure 
when used judiciously. When spread upon the soil 
it becomes decomposed, and gradually transformed 
| into sulphate of lime (gypsum). It is said to be an 
jexcellent addition to the land, technically termed, 
‘* clover tired ;” and also a good preventive of noxe 
ious grubs and insects. Care must be taken in ap- 
| plying it to prevent immediate contact with the 
| seed.” 

In 1838, we used 25 bushels of Gas-lime on half 
an acre of land in corn, and an equal quantity of 
| Stone lime on the adjoining half acre, also in corn, 
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And to do this the width of the furrow slice must al- ithe next half acre had an equal quantity of oyster 
ways, except in summer fallowing, be graduated to | shell lime, and the remaining half acre of the lot 
the depth of the furrow. If the furrow is too deep | was treated to spoiled salt fish in the hill. Each 


for the breadth cut the slice will stand edgewise. If! : ; 
the slice is too wide for the depth of the furrow, a | portion had been liberally manured with barn-yard 
* balk’? will be leit on which nothing ought to be ex- | Manure, previously. The corn yielded well on each, 


pected to grow, and if the next furrow is properly 
loughed, a hole will be left where the preceding 
urrow was improperly turned.” 

“ Thirdly. When the surface of the ground will 
permit, the furrow should be straight, that the work 
may be more easily performed, and have a more 
workmanlike appearance than it otherwise would 
have.” 

* Fourthly. Where the earth is light and sandy, the 
flat furrow is best, because it leaves the soil more 
compact, and less likely to be injured by drought. If 
the soil is stiff and inclining to clay, the furrow is best 
if left at an angle of forty-five degrees, because the 
harrow will most effectually operate on the surface, 
and under each furrow a small channel will be left, 
which will assist in disposing of the surplus water 
which may fall upon the surface, and also will ren- 
der the soil more loose and friable.” 


These rules are plain and easily comprehended, 
appear to us to have good sense to commend them to 
favor, and though they possess no novelty, may 
serve a good purpose, by recalling to men’s minds 
the reasons upon which they are founded. 


Grare Coitvre w Missovrt.—Mr. Poeschel, in 
the neighborhood of Hermann, Mo., planted an acre 
in Catawba grapes, in 1845, and made from it this 
year, 1000 gallons of wine. The produce of the 


whole vineyard yielded him $1,700. 


and from the best judgment we could form, the soil 
was fully as much benefitted by the application of 
the gas-lime, as from either of the others, all, as we 
thought being very sensibly improved. We have 
no doubt ourself that gas-lime is an excellent man- 
ure, and from the pungency of its smell, and the 
great length of time which it retains it, we believe it 


| will prove destructive to the grub and cut worms, 


and other insects. To the Turnip crop, we are of 
the opinion that it would prove a protection against 
the fly and flea, as those insects could hardly breathe 
and have their being in an atmosphere at once so 
noisome and repulsive, as that in immediate prox- 
imity to gas-lime. 

It would be worth while for some close observing 
farmer, to make an experiment with it, at the prop- 
er time, to test the efficacy of it, as a protector of 
wheat from the ravages of the Hessian Fly. Ten 
bushels sown on an acre, ina field, would be suffi- 
cient, the cost of which would be some thirty cents, 
we believe. If successful, it would be money well 
laid out, though the lime were worth nothing as an 
improver of the soil, which is not the case, as, to 
say the least of it, we hold it to be fully as good as 





apy other kind.—Ed. 4m. Far. 
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SHOULD THE AFTER-MATH BE FED OFF ?—The late 
Gen. Thomas Emory, of Queen Anne’s county, Md., 
tan whom there was nota more clear headed or 
observing farmer, in an address before an agricul- 
tural society, stated, in substance, that he always 
found more benefit to the succeeding crop, when he 
fed off his afler-math clover crop by his cattle, than 
when he turned it under. 

The practice and observation of Gen. Emory, is 
fully sustained by the following views of Kirwan, an 
English author of distinction. In his excellent little 
work on Manures, he says: 

“ Phosphorated Calz* is found in greatest quantity 
in wheat, where it contributes to the formation of 
animal gluten. Hence in rainy years the quantity of 
gluten in wheat has been observed to be smaller.— 
Hence the excellence of bone-ashes as a manure for wheat; 
md HENCE WHEAT SUCCEEDS BEST AFTER CLOVER, 
‘f THE CLOVER BE FED OFF, but not if it be mowed, 
amuch of the phosphoric acid is communicated by the 
dung of animals.” 





*Phosphate of Lime. 





CULTIVATION OF BARLEY. 








Battimore County, January 12th, 1849. 
Yo the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Can you inform a theoretical farmer what kind 
ofland is best adapted for Barley, and what quantity 
per acre should be allowed in sowing, together with 
the time to prepare the land for putting it in, &c. I 
see little or none of it raised about here, and I am at 
iloss to know why it is not more generally culti- 
vated, unless it be that sales are limited: but, even 
with present sales, | am of the opinion it would pay 
better than oats. We have frequently a large sur- 
plus of wheat on hand, for the want either of a 
foreign or home market. Could not barley be raised 
and «ven exported to an advantage, as there is much 
barley bread used or consumed over the water. 

As I have to get most of my information from 
your valuable sheet, please do me the favor to give 
me some light on the subject, as I am particularly 
desirous of keeping pace with the present mode of 
farming. Your most obedient servant, 

AMERICANO. 
Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 


1. The soil best adapted to the culture of Barley 
ls a deep, light loam, which must also be in good 
heart and not inclined to moisture. It is a grain 
that can stand any degree of heat or drought, but does 
not succeed well in a wet or tenacious soil. Where 
the land is fertile and of a texture such as it delights 
in, it will give a handsome product and pay well for 
its culture. 

2. Quantity of Seed per acre.—Different cultivators, 
both in this country and in England, sow different 
quantities per acre, ranging from 2 to 4 bushels. 
Three bushels, we think, would be a safe medium. 

3. Time of Sowing—The best period for sowing 
barley is as early in March as the frost will allow 
the ground to be put in good order—or, in other 
words, so soon as, by the absence of frost and mois- 
lure from the earth, it may be ploughed and left dry 
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for seeding, barley being a grain which requires to 
be sown on a dry bed. 

4.. Preparation af the’ Land.—The land should be 
ploughed deep, and thoroughly pulverized by har- 
rowing and rolling ; and the yield would be the surer 
and greater by giving it a second or cross ploughing, 
to be followed by harrowing and rolling. The 
second ploughing should not be as deep as the first, 
the chief objects to be attained by it being pulveri- 
zation and cleanliness. 

5. Putting in the Seed.—The seed, when sown, 
must be harrowed in thoroughly, lengthwise and 
crosswise, and then rolled the way of the furrows. 

6. As the great use of barley, in this country, is 
for malt liquor, the grower should be careful not to 
cultivate on land infested with garlic, as that would 
unfit it for being converted into malt liquor. 

7. The quantity of barley raised in our country is 
not equal to the demand; but, as it is used for 
brewing purposes chiefly, it requires to be free from 
garlic. A market, at remunerating prices, can 
always be found in the large cities, where brewing 
is carried on, for good clean barley. 

8. Our correspondent is right in his belief that 
barley will pay better than oats. 

9. We cannot affirm that barley could be raised 
for exportation to advantage, but suppose that it 
could. While, however, there is a reliable home 
market for it—the best of all markets—there is no 
necessity of going abroad to seek one in foreign 
countries. 

10. Time of Harvesting.—Barley should be cut 
while the grain is still soft, and the straw still retains 
ing a portion of its natural juices, and should be left 
in the field longer than other grain, to dry before 
being stacked. 

11. Although the chief use of barley, in this 
country, is for making malt liquor, and for culinary 
and medicinal purposes, in Europe it is extensively 
used for bread; and though a dark one, it is very 
nutritious. A bushel of barley, weighing 50 lbs., is 
supposed to contain 32 Ibs. of nutriment; a bushel 
of wheat, weighing 60 Ibs., contains 47 lbs. of nutri- 
ment; and a bushel of oats, weighing 40 lbs., com- 
prises 22 Ibs. of nutriment. In Europe, it is also fed 
to swine, sheep and cattle, and as an alternate food, 
chopt, to horses. 

Uses of the Straw.—Barley straw, when cured in 
sheaves, is greatly relished by cattle, and is, in fact, 
most excellent forage. ~ 

Product.—In suitable soils, from 25 to 40 bushels 
per acre have been frequently raised. Indeed, as 
high as 70 bushels have been grown upon an acres 
but such large crops as the latter should never be 
anticipated, it always being safest to calculate upon 
moderately remunerating yields than to expect ex- 
traordinary ones. 

Top-dressing.—Were we to sow barley, we should 
give the ground a top-dressing, per acre, of 2 bushels 
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of ground bones, 1 of plaster, and 2 of ashes. These 
substances we would mix well together, and let 
them remain in pie from 10 to 14 days before using 
them. We would broadcast the ground at the time 
of sowing the barley, and harrow the whole in 
together, and finish our work by rolling the ground 
with a heavy roller. 





VALUE OF BONES LONG EXPOSED. 
THE POTATO CULTURE—A DISINFECTANT SUGGESTED. 
Smoxy Orprnary, Va., Dec. 30, 1848. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

* * * * * While I have my pen in hand, I 
wish to make some inquiries of yourself, or some of 
the numerous readers of the Farmer. 

First. Whether bones that have been exposed on 
the ground for several years are worth any thing as 
manure ; and, if so, about what proportion, com- 
pared to those commonly sold? 

Wishing to make a large crop of Irish potatoes next 
ear, which, should the price suit, I can put in mar- 
et about such time of year as they commonly sell 

best, I should like to see an article on the subject in 
the Farmer, giving directions from the time of 
planting to the gathering, manner of keeping, &c. 
Yours respectfully, 
Geo. F. Cuamsuiss. 
Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 


First. Fresh bones are more valuable than those 
which may been been “exposed for several years on 
the ground ;”’ the reason of which is obvious: Fresh 
bones contain’ about 44 per cent of cartilagenous 
matter, the which being destructible, or, in other 
words, subject to decay, must, in the natural course 
of things, have been lost by the exposure to which 
our correspondent alludes. But we doubt very much 
whether his bones, notwithstanding their long expo- 
sure, are not intrinsically as good as a large portion 
of the ground bones of commerce ; for, in nine cases 
out of ten, they undergo the process of being boiled 
by the glue manufacturers before being ground—a 
process which very thoroughly deprives them of all 
their gelatinous or cartilagenous elements. The 
bones of which our correspondent speaks, is, how- 
ever, rich in two elements of great value in an agri- 
cultural point of view—as rich as though they were 
perfectly fresh. We allude to their minerai consti- 
tuents. They, we apprehend, contain about 24 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, and say 26 per cent of lime, 
making some 50 per cent. of the phosphate of lime, 
that great element which imparts to bones their 
most lasting property as an improver of the soil. If 
our correspondent can grind his bones, or otherwise 
reduce them, and will sow them on his ground at 
the rate of 10 bushels of the dust per acre, then 
harrow them in, he will find they are truly valuable. 

Secondly. 4s to the Culture of Irish Potatoes—No- 
thing is easier grown than the Irish Potato; and, 
until within the last few years, no crop was more 
certain, or more remunerating. The rot, however, 
has operated as a sore drawback upon their product 





of late. The past season, we think, shows an abate 


ment of the disease, and we hope it may have nearly 
performed its mission. All that the potato requires 
to ensure a good crop, when unvisited by the rot, is 
a suitable soil and plenty of manure. The best soil iy 
a clay mould, deep and friable, with a sound sub-soil, 
though they delight most in a moderately moist soil 
—a wet one is their aversion, and, therefore, theg 
require that the subsoil should be free from any 
excess of moisture. The Irish Potato thrives best ip 
new grounds or in a grass sward. 

Let the ground selected for the culture of the 
Potato be ploughed deeply and harrowed and rolled 
well; then strike out furrows north and south, 3 feet 
apart, 4 inches deep; strew the bottoms of the fur 
rows, as being planted, with long manure, 2 inches 
in depth; place your potato sets 10 inches apart in 
the drills; then strew over them a mixture of equal 
parts of lime and ashes, so as to give the manure a 
good dusting, and cover up. To facilitate the coming 
up of the plants, as soon as they first begin to break 
ground, run the harrow over the patch or field. 
This ensures.regularity to their coming up, and acty 
as a first working to the plants, at the same time 
that it operates to destroy grass and weeds, and, 
therefore, lessens the labor of their after cultivation. 
When the potato plants are 3 inches high, run the 
plough along the rows, so as to turn the furrow from 
them—returning, restore the earth, placing it so as 
to give a slight flat billing to the plants. If any 
weeds or grass remain among the plants, which 
could not be reached by the plough, these must be 
cleaned out by the hoe or hand. In two weeks, 
throw another furrow to the vines, and use the hoe 
in extricating grass and weeds ; the hilling this time 
will be increased, but the flatness of form must be 
preserved. At the expiration of three weeks from 
this time, run the plough through your potatoes 
again, throwing the slice towards the plants, increas 


ing the size, but preserving a flat hill. This com- 
pletes their culture. 
A word or two with regard to the rot. Volumes 


have been written upon the subject—numerous theo 
ries formed as to the cause of the disease—but, so far 
as our judgment may be worth any thing, we think 
all is mystery yet. Some writers ascribe to it an 
atmospheric origin; others, with equal reason, refer 
it to insectiferous agency. Without intending to de 
cide between them, and without intending to set 
ourself up as a prescriber of a nostrum, in the which, 
we are free to confess, we have little or no faith, 
we will merely state what we would do, with the 
view of preventing the disease, if the cause can he 
controlled by preventive agencies. 

Immediately after each working, we would sow, 
broadcast, over the vines and ground, for each acre 
in potatoes, 1 bushel of fresh lime, slacked as fol- 
lows: We would, for every bushel ofunslacked lin, 
take 1 peck of salt, pour over the salt as much boil..g 
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water as would dissolve it; we would then pour that 
solution slowly over the unslacked lime, so as to 
cause it to slack. When slacked and cooled, it will 
be fittosow. This will, in fact, be chloride of lime, 
which, we all know, is one of the surest disinfectants 
known; therefore, if the cause of the disease be 
@mospheric, we might hope thus to counteract its 
deleterious influence. If it be the result of insect 
tmpregnations, the dusting of the plants with a sub- 
stance so distasteful as is chloride of lime, might 
gerve as a protection against their attacks. We 
urge this merely as a suggestion. 

Time of Planting.—For early use, the Potato should 
be planted as soon in the spring as the frost may be 
gut of the ground. We have repeatedly planted 
them as early as the 17th of March. 

For a general crop, from the Ist to the 20th of May 
ba good time. 

Preservation.—We have kept potatoes from the 
time of digging in the fall till the month of June, 
the next year, in a darkened, dry cellar, placing sand 
freely between the layers of potatoes, and covering 
the heap with a few inches in depth of straw; and 
we have kept them in piles of 50 bushels, in open 
ground, covered over with some 9 or 10 inches of 
tarth, the piles made in a cone-like form, so as to 
cast off the water—trenches leading from the potato 
heaps being dug to prevent water from standing 
afound them. 

We have generally cut our seed potatoes so as to 
leave two eyes to each set, and dried the cut part 
with a mixture of equal parts of ashes and plaster. 
Ashes alone will answer. The sets are the better 
of having been cut a few days before being planted. 


INQUIRIES AS TO LUCERNE ANSWERED. 


January 4th, 1849. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Dear Sir: There is a plant called “Lucerne,” 
Which, says an old writer, ‘tis commended for an 
excellent fodder. There is not any pulse or other 
feeding which is more agreeable or more precious 
for feeding beasts than lucerne; so that it may seem 
to spring out of the earth as a more especial favor 
from God, not only for nourishing and fattening 
herds of cattle, but also to serve as a physic for 
beasts that are sick.’? Another says “It makes the 
sweetest and most fattening food in the world for 
cattle.” I have not met with any particular descrip- 
tion of the plant or of the proper means of cultivating 
it, and, therefore, have taken the liberty of enquiring 
if you consider it worthy of the high praise bestowed 
on it? If so, you would certainly oblige many of 
your readers by giving some account of it and of the 
Method of managing it. Yours truly, 

A New Sosscriper. 


Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

We take pleasure in responding to the inquiries 
of our correspondent. We have often advised the 
culture bf this excellent variety of the clover family, 
and as often gave directions as to the mode of grow- 





ing it; but as there may be many among our numer- 
ous new subscribers, like our present inquirer, who 
may not have seen what we have written upon the 
subject, we will repeat our directions. 

Lucerne, then, is the chief herbaceous plant grown 
in France for the forage of stock. It is fed green, 
and cured into hay, in the same manner as we do 
red clover. 

It delights in a deep, rich, loamy soil, which is not 
wet. 

As it bears several cuttings, say three in a season, 
and yields abundantly each time, the ground on 
which it may be grown should be liberally manured 
with stable or barn-yard manure, and should be 
deeply ploughed, thoroughly pulverized with the 
harrow, and then rolled. The ground being thus 
prepared, lay off drills 9 inches apart and 1 inch 
deep, and drill in the seed at the rate of 15 lbs. to 
the acre; or it may be sown broadcast, with oats, as 
early in the spring as the frost may be out of the 
ground. Sown broadcast, it will require 20 Ibs. of 
seed per acre. When seeded with oats, only half 
the usual quantity of oats should be sown, as protec- 
tion to the lucerne is the object sought; nor should 
the grass be cut or depastured the first season, it 
requiring that time to establish itself in the soil. 
Once established, it will last for from 7 to 10 years, 
and, if top-dressed every season, with a compost 
composed of 1 part ashes and 7 parts rotten dung, 
will bear three cuttings each year. 

Lucerne, being of the clover family, requires to be 
plastered every spring, and the ground in which it 
may be grown should be limed. For soiling stock, 
there is, perhaps, no other vegetable production 
equal to it, whether the quantity or quality of the 
food be considered. 

If cultivated in drills, which is the best mode, it 
should be kept clean, with the hoe, during the first 
season. 

Some cultvators in Europe are in the practice of 
harrowing their lucerne patches and fields so soon 
as the frost is out of the ground—a practice which 
we highly approve of, as it serves to destroy weeds, 
opens the earth to the influence of the atmosphere, 
and gives impetus to the growth of the lucerne 
plants. This operation should be performed imme- 
diately before the sowing of plaster. 

The long continuance, when once set, of lucerne, 
has operated to prevent its culture in this country, 
as its comparative permanency has placed it beyond 
the pale of any general system of rotation: but this 
fact should not prevent its culture, to a limited ex- 
tent, by any farmer or planter, because a lot of a 
very few acres in extent would give green food suffi- 
cient for the stock of the farm or plantation, and 
enable the owner, when the pastures were denuded 
of grass, in August and September, to maintain his 
working and milch animals in good condition. As 
lucerne is among the earliest, so is it about the last, 
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of the forage tribe which ceases to yield its supplies All the exhausted tan from Mr. Brrson’s vats is 
of vegetable nutriment. If it costs a little trouble in | hauled out of the yard and thoroughly mixed with 
the onset, it more than repays, by the abundance of about one fourth of its bulk of slacked lime, and 


thus left for about two years, when it is found to be 
its product, for every cent of outlay, and every hour perfectly decomposed, or rotted. It is then hauled 


devoted to its culture. There are numerous instan- | out upon the land and used as other manure. The 
ces, in Europe, where it has produced above five | exhausted liquor of the lime vats, which contains a 
tons of good hay to the acre. And in what, we | quantity of animal matter, is also incorporated with 
would ask, can an acre be cultivated that would io anaes. 


f . During a ride, we passed a large field of Indian 
yield as much? We are not aware of any thing, | corn, of a quality equal to the best in the country, 











unless it be Gama grass. which he assured me had been preceded by two 
successive crops of excellent wheat, and no other 
TANNER’S BARK AS A MANURE. manure whatever used upon the soil than the decom- 


posed tan—part of this field being limestone, and 
We copy the following article from the third | part slate land, with little or no perceptible differ. 
number of a new agricultural journal recently com-| ence from this fact, in the quality and quantity of 
menced at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—and which, | ‘© crops: 


: : lf you think this communication will be of any 
by the way, is most ably conducted—entitled the | yaiue to your subscribers, you are at liberty to insert 





Pennsylvania Cultivator,” upon the practical effects | jt. Truly yours, B. Moauson. 
of “Tanner’s Bark as a manure.” As far back as 

February 28, 1837, we wrote and published in “The From the Farmer and eaten, of Feb. 28, 1837. 
Farmer and Gardener,” which we then edited, the CANNER S BASS. 


joi i beats * ‘“‘There is much doubt and skepticism prevailing 
emtjoined artes agen e — ange end wears with respect to the relative value of this cae 
gratified to find that the views which we then took,| 4. an improver of the soil. While some contend 
theoretically, have been proved to be practically true, | that it is a cold, inert body, deprived, by the process 
by the experience of Mr. Bryson, and that the agent | of tanning, of its nutritive properties, others object 
by which the inert properties of the substance was | t0 it upon the score of its being too heating. Here 
brought into activity, by that gentleman, is the one | *"® qualities ascribed to it as opposite as humas 


- opinion can make them; but, as it 1s among the in 
we pointed out nearly twelve years ago: firmities of his natare for man to err in judgment, 


From the Pennsyivania Cultivator. may it not be, that neither of these opinions are 
MR. BRYSON’S TAN BARK MANURE. correct? Prejudice, too, may have its share of in- 
In a previous number we gave some hints in — ry “e ne ae -~ acaae 
fegard to a method adopted by Mr. Rosr. Bryson, | 0© found In the fact, that ifs substance does Not po 
of Cumberland county, for pi ta to exhausted tan | 8€88 any one of the qualities here ascribed to it, in 
into a valuable manure. The following communica. whl ee ee prt. Nola ade 
tion from Bens. Mornison, Esq., of this place, | ¥%'°# ’ : 
throws a little clearer light mote salle The | judicious chemical process, a highly valuable ma 
neutralization of the gallic acid of the bark, by the | 2UTe- That the tanning principle 1s extracted, no 
alkali of the lime, undoubtedly is the most valuable | 0P€ Cam question ; but, in undergoing that depriva 
action of the lime in this case; and the assistance | tion, may it not imbibe other qualities equally com 
eee Oe in preening is Conomepeitins of | 2g te pineal to cnka acolnas with biden; oot 90 
rk, and the liberation of the soluble salts, earthy | °@ ‘ - - mye 
phosphates, and earthy carbonates, from their Seeeas it not receive certain portions of ae ae 
prison, to be used anew in the growth and composi- | eminently antawated to advance the healthful nur 
tion of fresh vegetation, is another effect of the lime, | ture of plants? While in the hands of the tanner, 
of scarcely less importance. To secure this latter |™0re or less of lime, in some of its forms, 
result more immediately and effectually, however, | 4oubtless, imparted to it. This, we know, er 
the lime mixed with the tan should be fresh quick-| Combined with earthy matters, in which ee . 
lime, in its most caustic state, so as to promote woody, fibrous jsubstances, promotes active yo 
destructive decomposition of the bark. [Ed. Pa. Cul. | Position, and, consequently, the elimination of gas 
eous particles, which, becoming incorporated with 
Harrispure, October, 1843. | the soil, form a valuable part of the pabulum of living 
Dr. T. Foster—Sir: Some weeks ago I was engaged | vegetables. We are told, upon the highest authority, 
in constructing a beam-scale at Mr. Rost. Bryson’s | that when lime, whether freshly burnt or slacked, li 
works, in Cumberland county. Mr. Bryson is a gen-| mixed with any moist, fibrous, vegetable matter, 
tleman of much experience and enterprise, and car- | there is a strong action between the lime and the 
ries on farming, milling, lime-burning and tanning | vegetable matter, and that they form a kind of com- 
extensively and efficiently. He informed me of a! post together, of which a part is usually soluble in 
mode, which he has practised for several years, of | water; and that, by this kind of operation, lime ren- 
turning his exhausted tan to a valuable purpose— ders matter which was, before, comparatively inert, 
and as the matter was new to me, I presume it will | nutritive. Now, may it not be, that all that is wanting 
be new to the numerous subscribers to your journal, | to render tanner’s bark easy of decomposition, and to con 
especially as Mr. Bryson has never wrilten any | vert it into nutritive matter, is the application of a pore 
communications on the subject. | portion of lime, or some other substance capable : 
oy vapae tan ben, Den aware, pose Senate oes. heat? ———- EN gyn ys 
use gardeners for the purpose of producing arti- | permitted to go on, would soo a 
ficial Boy by Retneabitine Bom, bit never, I be- Black vegetable mould. [n that state, all w: a 
lieve, as a nutr iment applied to the soil. admit its applicability for the production of the +.0¢ 
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earth, we all know, makes one among the best pre- 
arations for the flower bed; indeed, we know no 
mould superior to it. From many years experience, 
we can say that we would prefer it to any other. 
If, then, it was that inert body which some would 
represent it, it certainly could not gain any thing by 
its combination with silica, to impart to it that prin- 
ciple of active vegetation which it, undoubtedly, 
ssesses. But let us see what is taken from it in 
its process of tanning. The best oak bark, cut at the 
most auspicious season of the year, contains but 29 
parts of the tanning principle out of 480 parts; and, 
surely, the abstraction of this minor portion of its 
whole constituent body does not materially impair 
the capacity of the residuum for the purposes of pro- 
duction. But what has been found to be the consti- 
tuents of this residuum? Why, by a minute analysis 
of 1000 parts of dry oak bark, it was found to contain: 


Of woody fibre, 876 
*“ Tannin, 47 
“ Extract, 31 
“ Mucilage, 18 


‘ Matter rendered insoluble during 
evaporation, probably a mixture 
of albumen and extract, 9 
“ Loss, partly saline matter, 19 


1000 

It must, therefore, be obvious, from this exhibit, 
that, afier the separation of the tannin principle, 
there still remains much in the tanner’s bark which 
may be converted into vegetable nutriment; for of a 
thousand parts, only fifty-seven are found to combine 
with, and form a part of, the hides in the process of 
tanning. The substance abstracted amounts to less 
than 6 per cent.; for, as the analysis was made by 
incineration, the loss set down should not enter into 
the account against the residuum. Every one con- 
versant with the constituent properties of manure, 
and with the physiology of plants, do know that the 
substances which sustain the vitality of growing 
vegetables, must be taken up either in a liquid or 
gaseous form, and that the exquisitely delicate ducts 
of their lymphatic vessels cannot receive any thing 
solid into them. From these premises, it is fairly 
deducible, that tanner’s bark, once reduced to vege- 
table mould, would be a valuable and healthful 
manure. The process, then, by which it can be 
reduced, becomes an object of importance ; and it is 
equally so, that, by admixture with earth and lime, 
with unrotted horse manure, or ashes, its decompo- 
sition can speedily be effected. Would it not, then, 
in the absence of other vegetable matter, be a valua- 
ble substance to spread on all fields where lime was 
intended to be used, whereon no clover-lay or grass- 
sward existed? It strikes us that it would be; and 
We recommend its use, from an honest conviction 
that the happiest meliorating effects would result 
from it. Deriving, as tanner’s bark does, no little 
ortion of animal matter during the period which it 
les in contact with the hides, it may be said to pos- 
sess both animal and vegetable salts, and must, 
therefore, be presumed to be highly forcing in its 
properties, and, hence, peculiarly adapted to tena- 
tious soils, which may be, naturally, deficient in 
vegetable matter.” 


The supply of material from tanner’s bark, for 
Manure, is comparatively limited ; yet, as there are 
many locations where it may be obtained at little or 
to cost; we have deemed the subjeet sufficiently im- 











portant to bring it again before our readers, and 
fondly indulge the hope, that wherever the occasion 
may present itself, that our agricultural brethren 
will avail themselves of this excellect meliorating 
agent. Our theory is, so far as vegetable substances 
are concerned, that any body which has once had 
life, is capable of supporting life, so soon as you 
reduce it, by decomposition, to a state capable of 
being held in solution, or of throwing off gases—that 
as all things are made by the same Munificent hand, 
nothing was uselessly created, and that it remains 
for man, in the culture of the earth, to employ al} 
matter liable to decay in the improvement of his 
lands. 

For the purpose of subduing the tenacity of stiff 
clays, and with the view of introducing air into 
them, we would use the tan before the decomposition 
had been completed: perhaps the proper time would 
be when its fibrous integrity had been about one-half 
reduced by the lime. In that condition, it would 
serve to keep such soils open to atmospheric influ- 
ences, while the process of decomposition would be 
but partially arrested in the tan, and its meliorating 
effects prolonged. It would not, in this latter state, 
however, yield up its nutriment so promptly to the 
growing plants as it would if entirely decomposed. 








ON DRAINING WET LANDS. 


Batimore, January 4th, 1849. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 


On the ult. I took the liberty of addressing 
you in regard to farmers of poor and exhausted lands 
renovating them by sowing small seeds thereon, and 
ploughing the plants down after having grown to 
some size: the oftener this is done in one season, 
the better. I also noticed soiling. If this system is 
carried on, upon a large farm, with every kind of 
cattle, work-horses during all the summer, and milch 
cows, with all the other stock, during the night, the 
advantages are past comprehension. 

In travelling in this State, as well as in several 
others of the Union, 1 have often noticed Jands ofa 
superior quality very much in want of draining. I 
shall, therefore, state the system of draining | have 
seen carried on to great advantage. When land is 
ploughed in the fall, that part of it which is overrun 
with surplus water will show it best in the spring, 
when the surface water begins to dry up. The 
farmer should, at that time, take stakes and mark 
out the upper line of the wet ground, and leave all 
below this line of stakes without ploughing it; but, 
after his spring work is done, commence cutting the 
drain above the line of stakes so far that the surface 
of the soil, where the stakes were driven down, 
should be level with the top of what the drain has 
been filled up with. By this means, the ground 
where the stakes are wilt be dug, and another drain 
should be cut below, parallel to the other, and so 
on, until the drains are carried on, until they reach 
the bottom of the land out of which the water issues. 
All these drains should end upon a main drain. As 
to their length, depth, and breadth, these depend 





altogether upon the quality and elevation of the 
land. One thing, however, is certain—they should 
always be dug so deep as to reach the bottom of the 
wet land, as far as the subsoil, if possible, in order 
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that every drain may catch all the water that comes{ AGRICULTURE IN KENT COUNTY, MD. 
from above it. Gravel from the sea shore, or from Corrace Home, Kent Co., Md., Jan. 6, 1849, 


banks of rivers, creeks, or gathered on the land, ‘ ? 
&c., are best for filling up these drains; but when To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
this cannot be got, stones out of the quarry will do;| Inasmuch as you seem to have no correspondent 
yet I have seen branches of trees used for the pur- | from among the farmers of “Old Kent,” 1 wiil, for 
pose of filling up drains, by laying the large ones at | Want of a better, endeavor to give you an inkling of 
the bottom, and the smallest on the top, and the | her state, &c., in relation to Agriculture. Oup 
whole covered with an inch or two of leaves, care | county, as you are no doubt well aware, possesses 
being taken that they never come within two or three | Superior advantages (to her farmer sons invaluable) 
inches of the soil turned up by the plough. It| for agricultural improvement—advantages given by 
should be kept in mind that the deeper the drains | Bature, such as innumerable creeks and watep 
are cut, the fewer will be wanted. I have seen psnysee, affording means of communication by water 
drains filled with branches of trees, that had been in for grain and lime boats—stores of manure, in the 
existence for more than forty years, and were still | Shape of oyster shell banks and deposites, (aboriginal) 
keeping the land dry, by taking away the surplus | and the creek mud and grass; together with a kind 
water. I have also seen swampy land so completely | Soil, readily improved. Yet, with all these advane 
dried by drains, that luxuriant crops of grain were | tages, it has been but a short time since any general 
growing upon it, whilst it was so soft and wet, before | Step towards improvement was made ; and even yeg 
draining, that a person could not walk upon it. In- | there is great room for further efforts. However, 
stead of cattle grazing thereon, where the drains are | the right spirit is abroad, and the result of what hag 
rightly placed, and running into one main drain, | been done, only acts as a stimulus to further exer 
either Opened or covered, by properly placing aj tions. iiilns have been erected, and the shell banks 
trough in it, cattle are often well supplied with made to aid in enriching our worn-out land. Lime 
water, at all seasons, from that very ground which | #s now the cry; in fact, almost a mania exists relative 
was of no use before; and, by laying pipes under to the procuring and use of it. This is not to be 
round, from this cistern the water may be carried | condemned, though it is a mania, for it isa 7 
into the farm buildings, &c. One thing I shall add, | disease, and one which, though a medical mat, 
in respect to the cutting of drains: It should always | would not offer to cure, but rather assist in spreading, 
be from the mouth upwards, and the fall for the; There are here, among the farming community, 
water, just so much as will allow it to filter easily; men of means and enterprise, and those who are 
through the filling up ; because, if made with much | anxious that their county, famous for hospitality, 
descent, the water will wash the earth into holes, should become famous for agricultural improvement 
and stop its passage. Care should also be taken to| We will strive to be first among our sister counties 
have the mouth of every drain well filled with large | in the noblest pursuit of man, and I trust the day is 
stones or wood, to prevent the earth from washing | not very distant. Prince George's and Montgomery 
away, no matter whether the drain it joins iscovered | have led off, and we will follow in their footsteps 
or open. After the drain is completed in the cutting, | I have been much gratified with the perusal of the 
the filling up should commence at the highest eleva- | prize essays published in your paper, on the renova 
tions and descend to its mouth, no matter whether | tion of worn-out lands, and hope the perusal of them 
there are two or one, and whether stones or wood. | Will be the means of causing the renovation of many 
1 have said more upon this branch of farming than | 20 2cre of worn-out land. These essays, as remarked 
I intended when I began ; but, as it is one of the most | 2, your number of this month, by a correspondent, 
particular branches of that science, I have laid down suit full pockets; but where pocket needs renova 


; 7 : ting as well as land, what course is best to improve 
tl ho never | UPS sand, - eo 
this as 0 kind of rule to go by, to those w v,| both? So much has already been said upon this 


tried the system. I say nothing but what experienee : ) : 
has taught me ; and if you think it worth your trouble ay a Ny Fes Na gee saa ae 
pasumaats weet P have eat gor es hp we things exists with a farmer, as above mentioned 
~~ " 

= a cao adel & poe poy enh there must either be gross negligence, laziness and 
that where, human big al make ble fe er ce eens 
ee b aa — ee, Oe eee well as those better off, run into the error of cultivae 

— re a ting too much land, keeping too much stock, and 

Should you think it would be of “|: advantage tO | talking too much politics. First, too much land in 
your publication, 1 would be very rad Fg cultivation. A farmer owning one hundred acres of 
ou some accounts how the farmers in the best i arable land, undertakes, without suitable provision, 
bg districts in England and Scotland act in the} 1 ti! the whole of it, with but a modicum of poor 
raising of their different kinds of stock, such as black manure, exhausted of nearly all its fertilizing pro 
cattle, sheep, hogs, &c., and also of their seed of the perties by soaking rains and scorching suns. He 
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different kinds of grain, grass seeds, &c.* As already plants and sows all of his land, spreading his manurg 
stated, 1 speak from experience. 1 was bred a/ i, 4 scanty manner, to make it eke out. What is 
farmer in Britain, and was intimately acquainted the consequence of this? Why, of course, poor 
with most noted stock breeders in the north of Eng- crops, and of poor quality, giving much labor and 
land and in Scotland. 3 little return. Tn the second place, he has too much 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, stock—half fed and illy housed, yielding manure de 

THOMAS JOHNSTON. | ficient in richness, and milk and butter ee so 

- F Third, and last, talks too much politics, which leads 
We chal bo theakfel to secsive the ensunt him from home, consequently rh a his business, and 
promised by our esteemed correspondent, as the | encourages sloth and intemperance, two deadly ene 
experience of the farmers of England and Scotland | mies to frugal farming. I dare assert that such has 


gannot fail to be acceptable to our readers. been, if not now is, the course pursued by thre 
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oc 
8 fourths of the Maryland farmers, and one which, I 
| ope, the march of improvement will root out and 
rage Reroy. This is the evil, the disease. What is the 
D. [| remedy? I will give it you. Let that same owner 
19. of one hundred acres cultivate but fifty, or even 
twenty-five only, and do it well. No skimming, no 
robbing mother earth without repaying her, but be- 
stowing the manure liberally, (of course over less 
» for ground) plough deep, and attend well to the crops, 
¢ Of F remembering that as ye give, so shall ye receive. 
Ous Pay that attention to the gathering and keeping his 


esse$ | manure that it needs, and it will prove as good a 
able) | mine as those of California, and enrich land and 
D bY F noeket too. Take care, good care, of his horses, that 
vate? T they may, by being kindly and properly treated, 
vatep sield him good service, and make rich manure ; and 
n the } shed or house his cattle, that he may have them, 
inal) } with the aid of wholesome food, good milkers. Let 
an bim keep no more stock, of any kind, than are suffi- 
vane 


cient to supply his wants. This will enable him to 
feed better those that he keeps. 

n yes In censuring the practice of talking politics, so 
common among farmers, as well as others, [ would 
t had Bf cot wish them to neglect entirely the welfare of the 
exe Ff country, but avoid, as much as possible, the useless 


anks Ff giscussion of political subjects, giving them no more 
Lime } time and attention than they lawfully demand. By 
ative F this means, due attention may be given, at home, to 
to be things demanding the farmer’s presence. If the 
—y farmer does not find the result of a year’s labor, 
o after following my suggestions, yield him as much, 
4 if not more, than his old plan of tending all his land 
inity, 


in an improvident manner, | will pay his subscription 
> are B for life to the “Farmer.” Each year’s increase in 
ality, J crops will afford means of cultivating a correspond- 


ment Hing increase of acres. I would strenuously urge 
Ines Bhim to cultivate an acre or two in roots for his 
lay 19 B stock. After once doing so, he will want no further 
mery Forging. Carrots are best for horses and milch cows, 
ry though beets and turnips also do well for cows. 

f the { have, unawares, written more than was my first 
nova Bf intent, Mr. Editor, the subject being interesting to 
them Ene. If you deem it too lengthy for your columns, 
many Bleave it out. Several farmers in my district have 
arked promised me to subscribe to the American Farmer, 
dent, Fond I shall see that they fulfil their promise. With 
nova F the compliments of the season, 

eer 1 remain your friend, 

a MEDICUS. 
umble 

vst Manurine Corn Lanv.—A subscriber in Cecil 


s and §°o., Md., asks us the following question : 

ening, “LT have a field of 15 acres, (clover sod) which I 
ins, 28 mm breaking up for corn. The soil is a dark loam, 
ltivas frery loose and mellow. I wish to give it a dressing 
;, and ffof some kind of manure, and am at a loss what to 
and in Bedd. Will you, at your convenience, give me your 
res of Btiews? The field adjoining brought, last season, 
vision, Bvithout any manure, 42! bushels per acre. 


f poor C. H” 
Pile Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 





anurg § Ifthe field which our correspondent is now break- 
hat i [hg up is as good as the one he had in corn last year, 
) pot we should think it does not stand much in need of 
a Manure, especially if it has been limed, which we 
ire de PPresume to be the case. If however, Mr. H. desires 
| poor. F large crop, a dressing of barn yard and stable ma- 
h leads Faure, plentifully put on, will give it to him. 

~~ if he desires to prepare his land for a succeeding 
ich has 

threes 





crop of wheat, to be followed with grass or clover, 
he might find it to his advantage to make a compost, 
in the spring, of 10 bushels of bone dust and 5 of 
ashes, per acre; mix the two well together, and, 
after letting it lay in pie for two or three weeks, to 
sow it broadcast on his field, harrow it well in, and 
roll, previous to planting his corn, we think he need 
not despair of an excellent crop. With such a prer 
paration, his field would be in a condition to sustain 
a rotation. 


BARTLETT’S DOUBLE PLOUGH. 

The editor of the Worcester (Mass.) Palladium, 
while on a visit to the farm of Mr. William O. 
Bartlett, near that city, saw a double plough, recently 
invented by Mr. George Bartlett, of Rhode Island, 
at work. Of the plough and its performance he thus 
speaks: 

“It is one of the most simple machines that could 
possibly be constructed. We saw it operate in dif- 
ferent fields and in soils of opposite qualities, and in all 
of them better work could not be done by a single 
plough. Of course, it requires more team than the 
single plough; but with farmers that is a trivial 
consideration, compared with the saving of labor, 
especially if that labor is hired. 

A team, composed of a yoke of oxen and a horse, drew 
the double plough at the ordinary ploughing gait, 
culling two furrows at the same time, each 12 inches 
wide—turning the green sward completely over, and 
laying it down as smoothly as any plough could lay 
it. Ona piece of very stony ground the work was 
well done, and apparently with as much ease for the 
ploughman and team as it could have been done by 
a single plough. Ona lighter soil, which was free 
from stones, the ploughman would start his double 
aes at the commencement of a furrow and walk 

ehind it, scarcely touching it while crossing the 

field. One shear is placed a little in advance of 
the other, and thus room is afforded each for its 
operations. 

The ploughs are so connected that each accome 
modates itself to the surface of the ground. The 
utility of such a plough is at once seen by farmers, 
when they are told that one man can plough twice as 
much ground with it, in aday, as he can witha 
single plough, with no additional expense save that 
of some addition to histeam. And this is an impor- 
tant consideration with farmers, who always have a 
realizing sense of the task of ploughing their lands 
with a single plough.” 


Guano on Tosacco.—A correspondent in Spott- 
sylvania County, asks: 


“Is Guano used as a manure on the Tobacco 
crop? If it is, what quantity should be put on an 
acre? How should it be applied, broadcast or in 
the hill?” 

Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Guano, to a limited extent, has been used as a 
manure for Tobacco, and with good effects. It may 
be either used in the kill, or sown broadcast. We 
should prefer the latter mode, as the benefit to the 
Jand would then be general. Two hundred pounds, 
mixed with a bushel of plaster, would be sufficient 
for an acre, and, we have no doubt, would ensure a 
good crop of tobacco. It should be ploughed in as 





spread. 
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We have received from a new subscriber, who or- 
dered the back Nos. of our present volume, the fol- 
lowing letter. It was not intended for publication, 
but the writer must excuse us for the liberty we 
take, as we believe the public is to be benefitted as 
well as ourself by such testimonials : 

Leessore, Loudon Co., Va. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir :—As a new subscriber, I received yesterday 
the several numbers of the American Farmer, from 
July last to the present time. Inclosed is $1. Yours 
is the journal for this latitude. It is instructive in 
the best methods of bringing to life our poor old lands; 
that we want, that we may not waste our money in 
vain experiments. The first great step has been 
gained. The old Virginia and Maryland farmer, has 
been aroused from the deep sleep, that had fallen 
upon him, and he is now up and doing; and aided by 
the lights of science, the work will go on. Profes- 
sional engagements allow me but little time for such 
labors, nevertheless, [ have ventured my hand at 
the reclamation of some 1000 acres on the line of 
Loudon and Fairfax, that had long since been taken 
captive by the gullies and briars, of which I hope 
to give some good account hereafter. At this mo- 
ment, Mr. ©. C. S. steps in my office, and the 
first advice I give him, is to take your paper, to 
which he readily assents, so enclosed is another dol- 
lar for Mr. C.; his post office is Leesburg—send him 
the numbers from July. 

Respectfully, your obt. servt, 
A. Stoney Tesss. 

[We have since received a list of subscribers from 
the same source. ] 








EXTIRPATION OF THE CANADA THISTLE. 

A friend from Bristol, A. A. county, upon whose 
word the utmost reliance can be placed, and who 
speaks of his own success in the destruction of this 
pestilent weed, has sent us the following communi- 
cation, descriptive of his plan for destroying the 


Canada thistle. 
Brisrou, January 5, 1849. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir :—Without pretending to know anything a- 
bout the natural history of the Canada Thistle, and 
for fear that some of my brother farmers possessing 
more experience with the pen than I do, may fail to 
give you the information sought after, permit me 
to state the fact that the much dreaded thistle can 
he effectually eradicated by working the land two 
years in succession in a hoe crop—say a crop of corn 
two years in succession. I am under the impression 
that the Canada Thistle requires two years to bear 
seed, and after flowering it dies root and branch, 
leaving the seed to bear young plants, and the young 
plants and roots of the young plants to grow up and 

roduce seed the following year. Some of this seed 
is buried too deep at the next ploughing to vegetate, 
but by working the land thorouglily with the plough, 
cultivator and hoe, two years in succession, it is 
brought to the surface and is destroyed—should 
there be a plant here and there over the field, cut 
them off—if in flower, cut them off] inch below the 
surface, carry them out and burn them up before 
dry, for thistle seed will travel very far, and through 
all obstacles. 8. 








ACCUMULATION AND MANAGEMENT oF 
MANURE. 

The following communication, which we translate 
to our journal from the ‘Massachusetts Ploughman,” 
is so marked by practical good sense and true 
economy, that it cannot fail, we think, to interest 
our readers. We are very certain, that the farmer 
who may practice upon the principles, suggestions 
and rules therein laid down, will find his interest 
greatly promoted. We have not read a kindred 
article, recently, which so generally accorded with 
our views, or more completely won our confidence, 
Impressed with its merits, we earnestly bespeak for 
it a careful reading. We would, however, remark, 
that we presume the writer, in speaking of the quan- 
tity of dung which a horse daily makes, under cer. 
tain circumstances, must mean that the quantity 
actually voided by the animal, is competent to make 
that quantity of good manure, when mixed with 
other substances. If he does not so mean, bis cal. 
culation is entirely too high. The article originally 
appeared in the “News of the World,”? London, on 
the 29th of October last : 

CHEAP MANURING. 

The writer of this has been for several year 
watching the progress of experimental and scientific 
manuring. So many of the results are now confirm. 
ed by repeated experience, as well as by chemical 
reasoning, that it seems time to collect them intoa 
concise system, for the benefit of the farmer, who 
has little time or means for experiments or study, 
and can still worse afford to misapply his manures, 
upon the old rule of thumb system. 

Farm-Yarp Done, or rather Muck, should be 
thoroughly understood in all its bearings; quantity, 
quality, preparation, waste, fermentation, and appli 
cation. 

Quantity. The solid and liquid excrement of ani- 





mals, of all kinds, should be carefully preserved; aud 
may be much more largely collected, by soiling an 
stall-feeding; every kind of animal offal and refuse 
should be likewise taken care of. Two acres o 
ground will keep a beast; which, well littered, wil 
make | cwt. dung, &c., per day, or 18 tons a year; ai 
this may be tripled by the additien of vegetable com 
post; one beast, or 2 acres, thus giving 1I8X3—54 tons 
(or 27 tons per acre) yearly. It is for the farmer to 


judge how many beasts he will keep; and how muc 


of their time he will feed them in their homestead 
(The more dung, the heavier the green crops; the 
more green crops, the more cattie food; the more cat 
tle, the more dung; aud so improving from year td 
year.) A horse may nearly equal a cow setting qual 
ity against quantity; and two or three pigs may per 
haps equal one beast. Sheep are so much out the 
add but little to the heap, though very effectual in fol 
and pasture. 

Vegetable matter ofall kinds, fresh, dry, or decay 
ed, should be also brought to the heap; or if too dis 
tant, composted where it lies; not rotted to waste 
Weeds, roots harrowed up, hedge-clippings, falle 
leaves, or other recent herbage, containing the veg 
etable salts, readily decay with salt and lime (1-2cw 
each to the ton), producing an excellent hume 
The addition of sea-weed improves it much, and 82 
is not then required. : 

Peat, sods, turf-parings, ditch aud pond scouri 
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way soil, humus earth in whatever form, and ashes 
of all kinds, are good for the heap. 

All liquids in which vegetable or animal matters 
have been soaked or boiled; and all that contain fer- 
tilizing materials, as soap suds, dish washings, pot 
liquor, &c., are good to moisten it. 

Quauiry. We must remember that vegetable mat- 
ters work sour, and that animal substances generate 
ammonia, which neutraliges the acid and is fixed by 
{t;so that, in due proportions, they correct each 
other. Urine gives most ammonia. 

But vegetable matters, including peat, sods, &c, be- 
ing much more plentiful than animal, the acid may 
still predominate. This may be corrected by lime 
and salt, which will also kill weeds and insects, and 

uicken the manure. 

It should contain, not only all the elements of veg- 
etable food but all in due proportions. Much of the 
dung tried in the experiments against other manures 
seems to have been exhausted by draining. 

The heap should be alike throughout in composition 
and consistence; which requires a circulation of the 
juices. Forthis purpose, the drainings should be 
thrown back upon it, from time to time, to spread the 
soluble matters through the whole. But no other 
water should touch it, unless it gets too dry, and 
therefore it is best under shed, or any cover from rain. 

Preraration.—A staunch pit, rather deep than 
wide, being made to receive the drainings, clear of 
land springs, a bed of humus earth may be first laid 
down, inclining towards the pit.—Upon this, spread 
hard stalks, &c., which are slow to decays then a lay- 
er of dung, &c., mixed from the cow houses, stables, 
and sties, 6 inches thick, sprinkled with salt; next a 
layer of vegetable matter the same thickness, dusted 
with slacked lime; and upon this 4 inches of peat, bark, 
sawdust, turf parings, or humus earth; and sorepea - 
ing salted dung, limed vegetables, and humus earth; 
keeping the lime from touching the dung, until 4 or 
5 feet high. (If green turfs are used, they are best 
placed face to face, with lime strewed between.) 

Then pour over it the liquid drainings, &c., descri- 
bed below till itsoaks through. Then build on again 
as before, and pour the drainings, &c., upon the next 
4 feet; and so as high as you find convenient. In this 
way your quantity is threefold; your quality free from 
sourness; but may be deficient in activity, for want of 
ammonia. For this you have to depend on the urine. 

Every drop of this essence which is not absorbed 
by the litter must run into the tank or pit, to be 
thrown upon the heap; deep narrow drains being cut 
from every stable, sty, and cow house, to the pit or 
tank. All the other liquids may be thrown on as 
they are got, so as to mix in soaking down. As the 
liquid passes it will dissolve salt and lime; and carry- 
ing the juices of one layer to another, gives it the 
Same quality throughout. When finished, slant it at 
top, with straw or long dung, to throw off the rain: 
and once a month open the centre to throw back the 
drainage, which should always soak right through; 
and if there is not enough, including the liquids, 
water must be added. If the farmer thinks the pro- 
portion of vegetables, &c., too great, or more than he 
can collect, he may, of course put less, but experience 
has shown that well saved dung will bear double 
its weight of such additions, with aid of salt and lime. 
In six months it is ready for use. 

Fermentation. The greater the number of vege- 
table elements, thoroughly united together, in a suf- 
ficientiy soluble state, the better the manure for gen- 
eral purposes. Inthe above muck heap we have 


most of the vegetable elements, and can regulate their 





| 
| 





proportions by those of dung and vegetable matters; 
and add all that are wanting by the inorganic man- 
ures to be hereafter described. And by fermenting 
they may be brought to a state of uniform composition 
and solubility. Spit dung when well made, cuts 
down soft and fat, with little appearance of straw. 
This is probably, the most generally active condition, 
half digested for the root sap; and with care, it may be 
fermented so far, with little other loss than the evap- 
oration of water; overworked, it loses both ammonia 
and humus. Short dung having less risk of loss it 
may be safest generally to stop there. 

The ammonia may be retained by crusting over 
with humus earth, and still better by mixing gypsum 
and sulphate of magnesia with the salt thrown on the 
dung, by which the deficient magnesia and sulphuric 
acid are at the same time supplied. 

Appuication. Long dung is said to do best in 
stiff land, and for potatoes and pasture. It works 
slower in the ground then in the warm heap, and may 
therefore require three or four years to become 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil; and the quan- 
tity must be in proportion. But spit or short dung, 
which is all ready for the root sap, may be applied 
every other year to the green crop, in half the quan- 
tity; thus bringing a quicker return, and allowing less 
waste by the weather when the land lies open. 

By thus returning to the soil not only all that he 
draws from it but also much carbon which the plants 
have drawn from the air, the farmer may gradually 
enrich his land to the highest degree. Stable dung, 
containing more ammonia and phosphate, would 
bear a larger proportion of spare urine to pour on, 
which is seldom the case. But as it is generally col-- 
lected in towns, this deficiency may be made up by 
night soil, which is much richer still; and any of the 
liquids or even common water, poured on to keep it 
moist and circulate the juices. Prepared night soils 
are yearly increasing in importance, and may make 
good our wants of phosphate, by the time thejsupplies 
of bone fail; for the present waste of night soil (and 
urine,) by sewerage and neglect, probably exceeds 
4,000,060 tons yearly. The best materials for stiff- 
ening and unstinking it for carriage are charred sods, 
or other compounds of charcoal and burnt earth, but 
coal ashes answer the purpose, and are easier obtain- 
edin towns. Lime is unfit,as it wastes the ammonia. 

Gypsum, salt and sulphate of magnesia compose 
an excellent fixer of ammonia, and supply the sul- 

hate, soda, and magnesia, chiefly wanting in muck 
eaps. J. Pripeaux. 


BRILLIANT WHITEWASH. 

Many have heard of the brilliant stucco whitewash 
on the east of the President’s house at Washington. 
The following is a receipt for making it, with some 
additional improvements learned by experiment : 

Take a half a bushel of nice unslaked lime; slake 
it with boiling water, cover it during the process to 
keep in the steam. Strain the liquid through a fine 
sieve or strainer, and add to it a peck of clean salt, 
previously well dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin paste, and stir- 
red in boiling hot; half a pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting, and a pound of clean glue, which has been 
previously dissolved by first soaking it well, and then 
hanging it over a slow fire, in a small kettle within a 
large one filled with water. Add five gallons of hot 
water to the whole mixture; stir it well, and let it 
stand a few days covered fromthe dirt. It should 
be put on right hot; for this purpose, itcan be kept 
ina kettle on a portable furnace. Itissaid that 
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about one pintof this mixture will cover a square | Wm. Corse, and myself being appointed for the State 


yard upon the outside of a house, if properly applied. 

Brushes more or less small may be used according 
to the neatness of the job required. It answers as 
well as oil paint, for wood, brick, or stone, and is 
Cheaper. It retains its brilliancy for many years. 
There is nothing of the kind that will compare with 
dt either for inside or outside walls. Coloring mat- 
der may be put in, and made of any shade you like. 

Spanish-brown stirred in will make red or pink 
more or less deep according to the quantity. A deli- 
cate tinge of this is very pretty for inside walls. 
Finely pulverized common clay, well mixed with 
Spanish brown before it is stirred into the mix- 
ture, makes a lilac color. Lamp-black in moderate 
quantities makes a slate color, very suitable for the 
Outside of buildings. Lamp-black and Spanish- 
‘brown mixed together produce a reddish stone col- 
or. Yellow ochre stirred in makes yellow wash; but 
chrome goes further, and makes a color generally 
esteemed prettier. In all these cases, the darkness 
of the shade will of course be determined by the 
quantity of coloring matter used. It is difficult to 
make a rule because tastes are very different; it would 
be best to try experiments on ashingle, and let it dry. 
I have been told that green must not be mixed with 
lime. *The lime destroys the color, and the color has 
an effect on the whitewash, which makes it crack 
and peel. 

When walls have been badly smoked, and you 
wish to have thema clean white, it is well to squeeze 
indigo plentifully through a bag into the water you 
ase, before it is stirred in the whole mixture. 

If a larger quantity than five gallons is wanted,the 
éame proportions should be observed.—National In- 
delligencer. 


HORTICULTURAL. 
“ A Visir ro Caratra Hix,” the seat of J. G. 
Cox, Esq., will appear in our next. 














Froir Growers Convention.—We have receiv- 
ed from Mr. Samuel Feast, the following communi- 
Cation, covering the proceedings of the National 
Fruit Growers Convention, held in New York, last 
October. We placed the Report of the proceedings 
of the Convention in the hands of the printer, for in- 
éertion in this No. of the Farmer—but it has been 
crowdec out. It shall certainly appear next month. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FRUIT 
GROWERS. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Sir :—As your journal is the only one in Maryland 
associated with horticulture, I send you the proceed- | 
ings of the late Convention, held last October, in 
New York ; the perusal of which may prove inter- 
esting to some of your readers. The great object | 
of the Convention was to bring together the chief | 
fruit growers of the country, to decide upon the | 
merits of different fruits, and to detect the spurious | 
mames, which many of our best varieties are selling | 
under ; also to collect and bring into notice seedling 

- Fruit trees of merit, and to distribute them as widely | 
as possible. Before the Convention adjourned they | 


Jikewise appointed a convention to consist of five | 
from each State in the Union, and the two Canadas, | 
‘to meet once a year in New York—Lloyd Rodgers, | 





of Maryland. As a representative of that body, I 
wish to call the attention of your readers to one 
thing in particular, that is, if any of them have any 
new varieties of fruits, which they have raised from 
seed, and can recommend as really good, I shall be 
very happy to receive cuttings of the same this 
month, provided they are cut from the tree before 
the buds begin to swell; care should be taken to7pres 
vent them from dying on their passage. The Shipley 
Apple of Carroll County, the Hopkins of the Eastern 
Shore, and the Mitchell Apple of Dorchestzr coum 
ty, are all great favorites in the vicinity where they 
are raised—cuttings of these, and specimens of fruit 
will be very acceptable. The climate of America, 
and large extent of country, will enable us with a 
little attention to collect the various productions, 
and cull from them such as are truly worthy of note, 
not only to gratify the taste of our own country, but 
the Amateurs of Europe, who are now glad to re- 
ceive from America the novelties in horticulture. [I 
would call the attention of your readers, if any 
should comply with my request, not to recommend 
anything unless they are certain of its origination, 
as that would only create confusion. 
SAMUEL FEAST, Baltimora 





WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


Have you a bed of choice Strawberries in your Gare 
den? If not, make your arrangements to procure 
plants, and set one out as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. No farmer should permit his family to 
be without so healthful a luxury as strawberries and 
cream, nor to forego that of preserved strawberries. 

If your garden is without Grapes, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries and Currants, procure them and set them 
out this spring. Economy, as well as family com- 
fort, conspire to enjoin upon you the necessity of 
having them. Provide these fruits, and the female 
members of your family will prepare at little cost 
countless delicious dishes to refresh you after the 
trials and fatigues of the farm—dishes so palatable 
and so inviting, as not only to whet the appetite, but 
make you wonder that you could have done so long 
without them. And while you may be supplying 
your garden with these delightful fruits, do not omit 
to procure shrubbery and flowers, in order that while 
the appelile is being fed, the eye may be gratified.— 
While a well appointed garden is indicative of a 
good husband, and gives him a well deserved repue 
tation among his neighbors and friends, it binds him 
to his home, and makes him, in reality, what he ap- 
pears to be—a good husband, a good father, and a 
good citizen. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed.—Between the Ist and 15th 
of this month, if you have not done so before, pre- 
pare a hol-bed and sow early cabbage seed of several 
kinds, as Early York, Large York, Late York, Early 


| Battersea and Early Sugar Loaf. These will give you 


a continuous supply of fine head cabbages through- 
out the summer and early fall. The cost of a hot bed 
is trifling, as you may substitute cotton for glass, the 
which being oiled, will answer every purpose ofa 
glass frame. In this hot bed you may also sow 
seeds of Tomatoes and Egg Plants, as a very few 
square feet will afford room for all, say a frame 4 
by 20 feet will be large enough. 

Sowing Celery Seed.—Towards the end of this 
month, prepare a portion of a dry warm border, 
facing the South, and sow celery seed therein for an 
early crop. The soil must be well manured with 
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short well rotted dung, dug a full spade deep, in 
narrow slices, thoroughly pulverized by repeated 
raking. Sow the seed on the surface and cover 
them with light mould half an inch deep, and press 
the earth down with the back of your spade—or you 
may rake the seed lightly in, and compress the 
earth with the back of the spade as before directed. 

Radishes.—Towards the latter part of this month, 
you must sow radish seed. 

Spinach and Lettuce Seed may be both sown as soon 
as the ground is dry enough to dig and put in good 
arder. 

Carrots, Parsnips and Beets —The seeds of these 
roots, for early use may be sown as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground—a dry loamy soil is best for 
them, which must be well manured with rotted 
dung, dug deep and thoroughly pulverized by re- 
peated raking. 

Peas.—So soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
select a dry bed, manure it, dig it deeply, rake well, 
strike out furrows 4 feet deep, 2 inches apart, then 
drill in an early variety of peas tolerably thick, and 
cover. You need not fear the frost, the pea is a 
hardy vegetable ; we have had them growing with- 
out injury surrounded by snow two inches deep. 

Beans.—The early Mazagan, early Lisbon, long 


podded and large Windsor Beans may be planted as! ¢ } or, com 
| ing this exquisite grape to general cultivation, as 


early this month as the ground can be prepared—a 
stiff soil suits them best. 

Parsley Seed can be sown on warm borders. 

Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, or cuttings, can be 
ay out as early this month as the ground can 

got into good order. 

Raspberry Bushes should now be pruned, trained 
and receive a dressing of manure—they may also be 
planted out about the 20th of this month. 

Garden Fruit Trees may be pruned towards the 
last of this month. 

Grape Vines should be pruned without delay. 

Roses, Lilacs, Snow Balls, and all other Flower 
Shrubs, may be transplanted any time this month 
when the ground can be dug and put into good order. 


FLORICULTURE. 
Prepared for the American Farmer, by S. Feast, Florist. 
WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 


Camellias will now be in full bloom—give plenty 
of water and wash the leaves with a sponge, to re- 
move insects, dust, &c., as nothing tends more to 
their beautiful appearance than cleanliness—repot- 
ting should be attended to as soon as the bloom is 
over. 

Azaleas will now be blooming, and should be lib- 
erally supplied with water. 

Verbenas should now be repotted. 

Geraniums.—Repot such as require it, and give 
plenty of water and fresh air—syringe occasionally 
with clear water; fumigate with tobacco as soon as 
the green fly appears. 

Dahlias should be potted if wanted to flower early. 
The roots may be separated, or if desirable to in- 
crease a choice variety, they may be propagated 
from cuttings. 

Roses should have plenty of water and air. 
gate on the first appearance of the green fly. 

Calceolaria, in small pots, should be repotting. 

Cactuses.—As the season advances, give more fre- 
quent supplies of water. 

Passaflora should now be pruned and shortened in 
the same manner as a grape vine, as the old wood 
does not produce strong flowers. 


Fumi- 





Hyacinths in pots, now blooming, should have a 
good supply of water. 

Cinerorias will need repotting. 

Oranges and Lemons may now be grafted with suc- 
cess. 

Annual Flower Seeds, such as Phlox Drummundii, 
Pansy, Ten Week Stocks, &c. may now be sowed in 
pots or boxes for an early bloom. 

Achimenes and Gloximas should now be potted in 
light sandy peat, and placed in a warm situation. 

Hot Beds, for sowing the seed of tender annuals 
should be prepared the Jatter part of the month. 

Plants in Frames should have plenty of air every 
fine day. 


Tue Gosnett Grape acain.—We have been 
requested by Lemuel W. Gosnell, Esq., the gen- 
tleman to whose sagacity, discriminating judg- 
ment, and correct taste, our country is indebted 
for the addition of this excellent variety into the 
list of cultivated grapes, to say, that Mr. Jesse 
Slinghif, who is engaged in its culture, about 
five miles from this city, will furnish a few cut- 
tings to any gentleman who may desire them.— 
Having eaten of the fruit, and being pleased with its 
delicious flavor, we take pleasure in recommend- 


we feel certain, that, when it becomes better 
known, it will be universally admired. It is har- 
dy, a prolific bearer, but little encumbered with 
pulp, and full of rich juice. 


We had prepared suitable notices of Randall’s 
work on Sheep Husbandry, and Skinner’s trans- 
lation of the “‘ Elements of Agriculture,’ but 
we find, just asJour paper is ready for the press, 
that they have, with a mass of other matter, been 
omitted by the printer, for want of room. 





Gvano.—We would call the attention of far- 
mers and others to the advertisement of Guano, 
in our advertising pages. There has been two 
large cargoes of Peruvian guano received direct 
from the coast. The Inspector of Guano informs 
us that it is a better article than has been in the 
market for some time past. 





Drainsinc Tirze.— W. C. Wilson, Esq. of 
Baltimore county, has left with usa sample of 
Draining Tile used in England, which has just 
been sent him from that country by his brother. 
This specimen is the medium size, and it is with- 
out the sole piece, slates being used for the tile to 
rest on where this was manufactured, near Liv- 
erpool. We have shown it to a brickmaker here, 
who says they cannot be manufactured here for 
the price at which they are sold in England, 
($6.85 per thousand). A gentleman to whom we 
have shown it, and who has a patent for a ma- 
chine for making lead pipe, thinks it can be arrang- 
ed for the purpose of manufacturing tile in a form 
more desirable than the sample before us. As 
this subject is about to attract much attention, we 
shall have our eye upon it, 
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LETTER FROM DR. HIGGINS—We have received a 
from Dr. Higgins, the State Chemist, a very interesting letter, 
which, we regret, was too late for our present number; we 
shall, however, give it a conspicuous insertion in our next, 
under the confident belief that it will be read with deep inter- 
est. Thankful for his present insiructive favor, we shall 
await the receipt of his future ones, which heso kindly prom- 
tses, with feelings of anticipated pleasure. 


Scientiric Acricuttore.—We have reeeived 
from the Publisher, Erastus Darrow, Bookseller, 
corner of Main and St.Paul’s streets, Rochester, New 
York, a very beautifully executed volume, entitled 
Scientific Agriculture, or the elements of Chemistry, 
Geology, Botany and Meterology, applied to practical ag- 
riculture, by H. M. Rodgers, M.D.” We received 
it at too late a period to give it more than a passing 
notice in our present number; but, in casually glanc- 
ing at its pages, we have seen enough to convince us 
that it is a book of rare merit—such an one as will 
meet with the approbation of all intelligent readers. 
To the Agricultural reader, its Glossary is worth 
more than the book costs, as itexplains the meaning 
of those countless hard words, which one meets with 
in the writings of all authors of the present day, who 
have any pretensions to science, and, therefore, will 
be found serviceable in comprehending their im- 
port. 

The chapters on “‘Manures,” are brief and to the 
point—they unfold the virtues of animal, vegetable and 
mineral manures, without waste of words, but with 
comprehensive ideas—impress the truths they would 
teach upon the reader’s mind with unerring certainty, 
without embarrassing his judgment. Every agricul- 
turist who reads and digests, should procure the 
book, as it will prove to him an instructive help- 
mate. 





Newspaper Postace.—We observe by an amend- 
ment in the Senate of the United States, to the law 
regulating the postage on newspapers, that proprie- 
tors of newspapers are to receive such of their ex- 
changes free, as may not weigh over two ounces, which 
amendment we do hope may not prevail, as it would 
be discriminating against the agricultural press.— 
Many of the journals devoted exclusively to the 
science of agriculture, are published in octavo form, 
some 16 and some 32 pages,—all of the latter de- 
scription weigh more than 2 0z., and would be taxed 
with an enormous rate of postage, while the press 
generally would be permitted to have their papers 
transported in the mailscott free. As most of the 
agricultural journals are published at the very low- 
est living rate, as an inducement for farmers to take 
them, and their publishers cannot afford to be taxed 
for their exchanges—and as the agricultural portion 
of the community are less favored than other classes, 
we do hope that Congress will hesitate long before 
they consummate so glaring an act of injustice as the 
contemplated one would be. 


Agriculture, the source of National Wealth. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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Transacrions or THE Essex Acricutturan 
Society.—We return our sincere thanks to Jllen W. 
Dodge, esq., the Secretary of the Essex Co. Massa. 
chusetts Agricultural Society, for a copy of its trans- 
actions for 1848, which we find, as usual, elegantly 
gotten up, and filled with most excellent matter. As 
this society is among the oldest, so has its doings 
been productive of the most good. The addresses of 
its orators are always marked by high order of talent, 
while the reports of its committees are distinguished 
for good sense, and enlightened theory, admirably 
sustained by practical illustrations. 

A letter from a gentleman in New Jersey—one 
of her most enterprising citizens—to a friend in 
Maryland, speaking of the Essay of Mr. E. Sta- 
bler, published in the October number of the Far- 
mer, remarks: ‘It has been read by almost all 
my friends here, and they were much pleased 
with it—I can see its effects already, for some 
haye since purchased lime. 

There is an ambition excited amongst you, that 
will not be confined toa single county. Its effects 
will be felt not only in Maryland, but even here 
in lower Jersey, that has ever been exceedingly 
hard to arouse ; indeed it has commenced, and we 
are already being benefitted. 

There are several numbers of the American 
Farmer taken in the county, and it isa favorite 
amongst us ; as indeed it appears to be wherever 
it has been introduced. I hope the good feeling 
for it will be extended, until one hundred Farmers 
will be read monthly by our people.” 


HUSSEY’S REAPER. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

The Editor of the Ohio Cultivator asserts in his 
paper of December 15, 1848, that the Patent on 
Hussey’s Reaping Machine has expired, and that 
any one has now a right to manufacture machines 
on that principle. If the Editor of that paper 
should be taken for good authority, my business 
wiil not only be materially tained, but my char- 
acter also, as it amounts to a charge, although, 
perhaps, innocently made, of obtaining money une 
der false pretences ; for it is well known through 
the country, and near that Editor’s office, that I 
am now drawing compensation for my patent 
right on that same cutting apparatus. 

In order to counteract the effect of such an ime 
putation, I beg leave to say for the information of 
the public, that a patent was granted to me in 
1847, on the cutting apparatus alluded to. 

veg original Patent has expired, but its exten> 
sion has been favourably reported upon in Cone 
gress, and will probably pass ; but machines con- 
structed according to my original plan will not 
now sell. 

The last patented improvements are now con- 
sidered absolutely necessary, especially in mows 
ing. 

OBED HUSSEY. 

Baltimore, January 18, 1849. 
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REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO AND 
GRAIN MARKETS. 


Reported for the “American Farmer,” by J. W. & E. 
Reynolds, Farmers and Planters’ Agents, January 
3st, 1849. 

The peculiar stagnation of the tobacco market, no- 
ticed in our last report, continued almost without 
abatement until about the beginning of the week be- 
fore last, when several buyers came into the market 
and purchased, we suppose in all, of Maryland and 
Ohio, say 1000 to 1200 hhds., but at prices, if any- : ive z - 
thing be lower than the ruling tt ers 2 | oy de pa. arc a 66 hey & PatladeipGie, and 
holders are rather afraid to hold on to the old crop, | ;.,, ¢3 95 <7 ee ranged from $2.75a§4, averag- 
or at least so much of it, in view of the new crop | Ore tee $5a5 2 weal d—Whiskey, hhd 
now almost ready for market, and the large stocks | 99, a bbls 24 . en Y Good— Whiskey, S. 
now on hand, in this city, and the three principal |" di thnvecincttinsein 
markets for Maryland and Ohio tobacco in Europe, | a eee eurTere ae . 
as stated below ; per we might add that a ade at} gs gre ansehen TABLE, 

1000 to 1200 hhds. at this period of the year, would | From the 20th of December to the 20th of January. 
of itself have created quite a sensation in our mar- | K¢pt at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll County, Md 
ket, in ordinary times, when our trade is undisturb- | _ Tuken at 6 o’clock, a. m., 2 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o’clock. 
ed in Europe, and our stocks in the agents’ hands, on | Wind. Temperature ma CS re 
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51c.; yellow 54 to 55—Rye, 60c. to 62c.—Oats, 300 
to 32c. 


Baltimore, January 30th, 1849. 

Guano.—Peruvian, $51 per ton of 2000 Ibs.; Pata- 
gonian, $40; African, $35; Chilian $30. [There isa 
Jarge supply in market, in first hands, and farmers 
clubbing together, and purchasing large quantities, 
could obtain supplies at a considerable reduction 
from the above rates. ] 

Cattle.—The supply of beeves at the Cattle Scales 
this week, was only 350 head, of which 256 were 
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this side, within bounds. It may be observed that | 2i\sw nE43 43 40) Fog Rain inch 
the stock now in first hands is of very ordinary qual- | 5 27 31 32) Slect Rain ginch Cloudy 
ity, while the crop to come to market this season, is | 9. ro 4 mee te Set Ch 

~ n . 3 | é s oudy 
represented by the planters to be fine; if so, it must | 57 Cloudy Rain 1-2 in 
have a very good effect on the prices of common to- | 26 30 Cloudy 
bacco, at least towards the middle or latter part of | = = a 9 inches 
this year, where it is anticipated that a great deal of | 9y/e : 2 Pe Rain 
common Maryland will be wanted asa substitute for | 30): /29 38 31 Snow 3 inches, clear. 
Kentucky, which is now quite scarce, both in this | 33 Clear 
country and in Europe; so that, after all, it is more | + Cloudy 
than likely that we may have a demand and fair| : do 
price for our ‘‘common” tobacco before the end of | Cloudy 
the present year; and as it regards the better sorts, | Clear 
we need entertain no fears, as there is a scarcity of 
Maryland and Ohio, and there must consequently be 
a large demand for good tobacco—indeed the better 
sorts of unfired tobacco now meet a very ready sale 


at fair prices—We think there is “‘a better time coming”? | 


for our Planters, who have suffered so much from 
low prices of their staple for the past three years.— 
We do not change our quotations from last month, 
as follows: common dark crop and second $2 to $23; 
good crop, $3} to 4}; good and fine reds $5 to $7 ; 


ground leaf, very dull at $2} to $6, as per quality; | 


Ohio, fine wrappery $12 to $16; good and fair reds 
$5 to $8; spangled, $6 to $10; yellow, $10 to $16. 
Tobacco Inspected in Baltimore in 1848. 
Maryland, 23,184 hhds. 
Ohio, 9,851 
Kentucky, 471 
Virginia, * 61 


Ld 7 
7 


Total, 33,567 hhds. 
Remaining here in first hands: 
Maryland, 
Ohio, 6,000 and in 
Shippers’ hands, - 12,000 
Stocks on hand in foreign ports—January 1, 1849. 
Bremen, 12,800 hhds. 
Amsterdam, 5,700 
Rotterdam 1,800 
Grain.—We have no change to note in the grain 
market since our last, and as this is a very changea- 
ble market, and turning out very frequently the re- 
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verse of what persons of the best judgments calcu-| 
late upon, we shall offer no remarks, but quote :—| supply to the soil a sufficient quantit 
Wheat, good red, $1.05 to $1.10; common do, 95c. to} 


$1.00; white, $1.05 to $1.15—Corn, white, 50c. to 
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Circular to the Farmers of Maryland. 


OUR attention is called toa new article of 

Manure, manufactured in Baltimore, known as 
CHAPPELL’S FERTILIZER, OR AGRICUL- 
TURAL SALTS. This article is composed of the 
same materials as are found by analysis in the ash 
of plants. {t consists of a mixture (in proper pro» 
portions) of Bi Phosphate of Lime, and Magnesia (or 
bones dissolved in sulphuric acid,) Sulphates of Am- 
monia, Potash, Soda, and Lime, Animal Charcoal, Sili- 
cates of Potash, Alumina and Magnesia, and, as these 
constituents indicate, is intended to restore to the 
soil, all the inorganic materials abstracted by vegeta- 
tion. It has been ascertained that a soil containing a 
sufficient quantity of these salts, is always fertile; and 
their absence constitutes what is called “ Ky orn-oug 
Land.”’ The analysis of rich soils show a good sup- 
ply, and poor land a deficiency. 

The inorganic matter abstracted from the soil by 
the growth of different crops is the same, varying 
only in proportion, it is therefore evident that if we 
of each ma- 
terial thus abstracted, we restore its fertili 

The correctness of the above, has been 
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tained by the use of the agricultural salts, the last 
season. It has been used on poor land, and 25 to 28 
bushels of wheat obtained, with a superior crop of 
clover. As atop dressing on wheat, 8 bushels ad- 
ditional has been realized. On the 7 crops, of 
corn, oats and clover, the yield has been doubled.— 
Ithas been used on the same field, (as an experi- 
ment) with the best Peruvian Guano both on corn 
and oats, and the yield has resulted in favor of the 
Fertilizer. The most respectable reference can be 
given of its value and effects on poor land. 

This article having been used with such favorable 
results, the manufacturer now offers it to agricul- 
turists with the full confidence that it will largely 
repay for the outlay, and that it is the cheapest 
manure they can use. 

On very poor land 2 barrels to the acre should be 
applied, on that in better condition, one, to one and 
ahalf barrels. It is calculated in using two barrels 
you supply to the soil sufficient salts for a rotation— 
as a top dressing, one barrel put on after a rain, or 
when the land is wet, and in all cases near the sur- 
face and not ploughed in, broadcast and harrowed 
when practicable. The Ammonia in this prepara- 
tion is a Sulphate, and therefore not volatile as in 
Guano, the Bi Phosphates being soluble,—the rain 
dissolves them, and they thus saturate the soil with 
prepared food, ready for the nourishment of the 
plant; being rich in Sulphates, they are powerful 
absorbents of ammonia from the atmosphere. 

As this Fertilizer can be manufactured only to a 
limited extent, and as the demand during the seed- 
ing season, during Jast fall, was much greater than 
could be supplied, it would be advisable for those 
who may wish to obtain a supply in time, to send in 
their orders and purchase at once. 

Price $20 per ton of 2000 Ibs. put up in barrels, of 
300 Ibs. each. Terms, cash on delivery. Address, 
P. S. CHAPPELL, Chemist, Baltimore. 

fote.—Guano is deficient in alkalies and sulphates 
—this preparation has a sufficient supply, and for 
this reason on some soils, is superior to it for pro- 
ducing large crops. Patent Right secured. feb 1 





CHEMICAL MANOURE, 
Manufactured by the “ George Bommer New York 
Manure Company.”’ 

HIS Manure is made chiefly of Fecal matter 

from the sinks, in which is mixed a small por- 
tion of substances that are of themselves powerful 
agents of vegetation, and possess the virtue to fix 
and retain the ammoniacal gas of the matter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has al- 
ways been, to find out some process by which ex- 
crements might be solidified quickly, and all their 
fertilizing properties so strongly retained, that the 
manure may dissolve slowly in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the plants, and therefore, produce its 
effects fora time equal to that of farm manure.— 
This process was at length discovered by the French 
Chemists, and is now practically carried out with 
complete success in more than sixty of the large 
cities in France, where such factories are in full 
operation. 

The “G. B. N. Y. M. Co.” has established a 
Factory, on an extensive scale, near the city of New 
York, in which they manufacture this kind of man- 
ure, and as the fecal matter can be obtained in this 
country at less expense than in France, the manure 
will not only be made stronger, but will be sold at 
a price less than in the French cities, this price be- 
ing so established as to afford only the reasonable 


remuneration to which we are honestly entitled, the 
more so, as its manufacture is not of the most agree- 
able kind, and withal troublesome and laborious. 

The manufacturing department is under the spe- 
cial charge of George Bommer; esq., who has a per- 
fect scientific and practical knowledge of manure 
matters generally, and the company has established 
a standard for the strength of its manure from 
which it is intended not to deviate, so that its cus- 
tomers may at all times be furnished with an article 
really worth what they pay for it. Our manure is 
an inodorous grain, and as the substances from 
which it is made contain of themselves all the ele- 
ments necessary to the fertilization of the soil and 
growth of plants, it is extremely well adapted to 
such purposes. 

To manure an acre highly, it requires 12 to 15 
barrels or 36 to 45 bushels spread broadcast. Ap- 

lied in hills, one half of this quantity will suffice. 
ts application is simple and easy, and printed in- 
structions for its use will accompany every parcel 
sent to order. 

We desire it to be remembered, that our manure 
has no similarity to another, known under the name 
of ‘‘Poudrette,’’ although the principal component 
of ours (the Fecal matter) is the same as that which 
is used in poudrette in a much less proportion; our 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing 
process, are altogether of a different nature and 
kind. 

It belongs not to us to eulogize further the quality 
of our manure, what we desire at present is, to call 
upon the members of the agricultural community to 
try it! and we have reasons to assure them, that 
they will find it the most profitable manure they 
ever used. 

Price, taken at the Factory: 


374 cents per bushel, without package; 50 cents 
| per bushel, packed in barrels; or, $1.50 per barrel, 
| package included. 
| Orders addressed to the above company at this 
| office, 72 Greenwich-st., New York, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEORGE BOMMER, Director. 
New York, January, 1849. 

The Factory will be in full operation early 
in the spring, and manure can be had in April next, 
and at any time afterwards. Feb. 1-tf. 


A GOOD BOOK COMING! — 


COLE’S 
AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK. 


W. COLE, Esga., Author of the popular work 
be entitled The American Veterinarian, of which 
22,000 copies have already been published, has, af- 
ter years of patient labor and close investigation, 
completed his great work, entitled Cole’s American 
Fruit Book: A work which we believe is destined 
to have a more widely extended circulation than 
any similar work, ever before offered to the Ameri- 
can public. We believe so for the following reasons: 

First, It isa mature work and a practical one, 
one on which Mr. Cole has spent many years of study 
and close examination, and knowing the wants of 











the community has met those wants, in a plain, con- 
cise and familiar manner, avoiding technicalities, 
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and ultra scientific specifications and definitions, 
useful only to the few, he has made a work intelligi- 
ble toall. It will be emphatically a book for 


THE PEOPLE. 


Seconp ty, It will have an unprecedented sale on 
account of its cheapness. It will make a volume of 
288 closely printed pages. Illustrated with over 
one hundred beautifully executed engravings, by 
Brown, and will be sold for 50 cents, firmly bound in 
Leather, and 624 cents in Fancy Cloth, with gilt 
backs. It will contain full directions for Raising, 
Propagating and Managing Fruit Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants, with a description of the best varieties of 
FRUIT, embracing several new and valuable kinds; 
embellished with Engravings, and outlines of FRUIT 
TREES, and various other designs. Emphatically a 


Book for Everybody. 
As well for the man who eats Fruit, as for him 
who raises it. This valuable work will be publish- 
ed early in February. 


100 AGENTS, 


Active, infelligent, and honest, are wanted, to sell 
this book, in every State in the Union. A cash 
capital of from $25 to $50 will be necessary. Ad- 
dress, (post paid) the publishers, 


John P. Jewett & Co. 

23 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
30> A rare chance for Agents to make money. 
CUSHING & BROTHER, Baltimore, 

Are General Agents for the Publishers, for the 
State of Maryland. Feb. 1. 3t 

The above work will be on sale at the Office of the 
American Farmer. 





PREMIUM THRESHER AND CLEANER. 


ARMERS who want their wheat threshed, cleaned and 
screened at one ar.d the same operation, with more econo- 
my of wheat, time and power, and also perfection of appara- 
tus, than that done by any other machine of the same cost, 
now known, would do well to send on their orders without 
delay, remembering the shop rule, “first come first served;” 
we, however, hereby promise to make every effort to supply 
our customers with machines, which for workmanship and 
judicious arrangement, founded upon principles at once plain, 
simple and practical, being easily used by ordinary farm hands, 
We will deliver a Thresher, with its attachments for clean- 
ing and screening, similar to the one which took the Ist pre- 
mium (and that by universal consent,) at the last Exhibition, 
in the city of Baltimore, or at aa equal distance in other di- 
rections from our shop for $110, or at the shop for $100. 

Since the Fair we have made an improvement in the tread 
power, (which we purpose patenting,) by which one-third 
more power can be gained from the same weight of horses.— 
This superior Power will be furnished as above for 2 horses 
for $100, and for 3 horses $110. With the latter power from 
25 to 35 bushels Wheat can be threshed, cleaned and bagged 
per hour. We are about getting up a set of patterns for Lever 
Powers, which we warrant a decided improvement in said 
powers, which will be delivered in Baltimore, for $70, or at 
the shop at $65. 

Persons who have Water Power, by using our Thresher and 
Cleaner can have a splendid threshing arrangement. 

ATLEE & BLYTHE, New Windsor, Carroll Co., Md. 
GUANO. 
q) TONS BEST PERUVIAN GUANO, just 
t Ooo received from the Chinche Islands. 

Also, PATAGONIAN AND AFRICAN GUANO, in 
large or small quantities to suit purchasers. 

We recommend to the farmers and planters to form associ- 
ations for the purchase of guano in larger quantities than they 
can do singly. Their interest is concerned in buying directly 
from the port where it is imported, in large quantities, and 
from such dealers as they can rely upon. 

. B. ALLEN & CO., 

Jani 4t 189 and 191 Water street, New York. 








ject. 





Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, 
Ploughs, &c. 


FOR SALE AT LESS THAN FIRST COST. 
— subscriber advertised his entire stock of Implements 

for sale at auction, to take place at the late State Agri- 
cultural Fair, held in this city, but not being permitted to 
make the sale till Saturday, the last day of the Fair, when the 
visitors had mostly left the city, he did not accomplish his ob- 
He has on hand about 60 Ploughs, several Horse Pow- 
ers and Threshing Machines. Of his own patent Iron Frame 
Cylindrical Suaw Cutter, all with extra knives, and two of 
them his 20 inch size, fitted for hand or horse power, revolv- 
ing bottoms and capable of cuttiag 2000 bushels of straw per 
day; a Wheat Fan, and a Fan for cleaning Clover seed, Corn 
and Cob Grinders, and many other articles, all made in a faith- 
ful manner, and of the best materials, all of which he will sell 
for less than the first cost, as he has no room to store them.— 
He has also for sale very low, Lathes, one very large for turn- 
ing, boreing and chucking; a Blacksmith’s Bellows, (which 
has never been used,) Anvil, and a great quantity of Tongues 
and Heading Tools, Sledges, &c.; one Trip Hammer, from the 
Messrs. Denmeads; Patterns with dies, &c.; one Hoisting 
Wheel, Grind Stones and Grind Stone Frames; a great variety 
of Moulding Flasks; a great variety of Plough Patterns, ground 
and finished in the best manner, with follow-board of superior 
quality. Also Patterns for Horse Powers, Corn Shellers, &c. 
all of which will be sold at far less than they can be made.— 
All persons writing for information are expected to pay their 
postage. J. 8. EASTMAN, 

dec 1 In the rear of 180 West Pratt Street. 





MOBILE SEED STORE. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS for the Sale o, 

Plows, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Harrows, 
tivators, Seed Planters, Water Rams, §c. The undersigned 
have been for many years devoted to the advancement of Ag- 
ticultural, Horticultural, and other scientific pursuits, for 
which a taste is advancing in this State rapidly, and beyond 
any other period of its existence ; and aware of the want of an 
Agent located in Mobile, in whose judgment in such matters, 
the citizens of this and the adjoining State, and the proprie- 
tors can have confidence, and who would take a direct and 
personal interest in furthering the introduction of approved 
Agricultural and Horticultural implements, tools and machin- 
ery, we are induced to open an Agency in this city, devoted 
to these branches alone. From our knowledge of, and ac- 
quaintance with the Planters of Alabama and Mississippi, we 
are enabled to offer greater inducements and facilities to Pat- 
entees and Inventors for the sale of their articles than can be 
obtained elsewhere. We will open an exclusive 
AGRICULTURAL AGENCY WAREHOUSE IN MOBILE, 

SUITED TO THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

Inventors and Patentees are invited to a correspondence, 

oo paid) relating to Plows, Harrows, Rollers, Cultivators, 
forse Powers, Grain and Rice Thrashers, Hulling Machines, 
Fanning Mills, Cotton Gins, and all other articles useful to 
Planters and Agriculturists. ’ 

It may be proper to add that the great Mobile and Ohio Rail 
Road, of which Mobile will be the depot, will go on to a rapid 
and certain completion, and that this will shortly be a point in- 
ferior to none in the Union, for the sale of everything con- 
nected with the vast interest of Agriculture in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, and through the terminus 
of the Road at the mouth of the Ohio, with the “ Great West,?? 
whose outlet this will be in a fair and profitable rivalry with 
New Orleans. 

We will make prompt returns of all business confided to us. 

Agricultural works received on commission. 
obile, Sept., 1848, 8. B. NORTH & UO. 

Refer to: Hon. John Gayle, Member of Congress ; Messrs. 
Stewart & Easton, Esqs.; J. G. Lyon, Esq., U.S. Marshal, 
Messrs. LeBaron & Son; J. C. Hodges, Esq.; Collier H. 
Minge, Esq.; Messrs. L. Merchant & Co.; J. H. Rivers & Co,; 
Robert Desha § Co.; Davia Stodder, Esq. nov 1-6m 


A«G. MOTT, 
ANUFACTURER OF 
PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, GRAIN 
CRADLES, WHEAT FANS, CORN SHELLERS CYLIN- 
DRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, &e. &e. 

Plow Castings, of the New York composition chilled 
metal, always on hand, and old implements repaired, at No, 
38 ENSOR STREET, adjoining the Bel-air Market, Baltimore. 

Jani 








SAGE ORANGE SEED.—Persons wishing to obtain a 
supply of this Seed, can be furnished at this Office, atthe 
reduced rate of $2 per quart. decl 
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PROUTY & MEARS? PREMIUM CENTRE-DRAFT No. 5} PLOUGH. 








HE above PLOUGH has received more than $1000 in 

Premiums, previous to the year 1848. Since then, there 
1s a long list to be added, commencing at the great State Fair 
of Maryland, last November, holden at Baltimore. Here there 
was a spirited contest for the first premium by all the best 
Ploughs in Maryland; among which was the Wiley, Em- 
pire, Maryland Self-sharpener, Moore & Chamberlain, and 
many others; but the committee were, (after trial) from the 
great superiority of the work, compelled to award to the above 
plough the highest premium, (a Medal of $10.) 

Again, at Easton, Md. Here the contest was a spirited one: 
17 ploughs were entered and run for the premiums offered, 
among which were the Wiley, Davis, Chenoweth, Maryl and 
gelf-sharpener, and all of the best ploughs in use; but with 
all the prejudices against the Prouty Plough, the Committee 
were again, from the superiority of the work, compelled to 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 


MONG the Ploughs at Whitinan’s will be found the! And all kinds of A 


Prouty & Meats; Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s; Minor & 
Horton; Moore & Chamberlain; Wi iley; Woodcock; Davis & 
Chenoweth, of all sizes; and various other kinds of Ploughs in 
use in Maryland. 

The Premium Hay and Manure Forks, Thermometer 
Charns, Saussage Stuffers, and various other premium arti- 
cles too numerous to particularize, are also found at Whit- 
man’s, Corner of Light & Pratt-sts., Baltimore. dec 1 


Premium Corn Shellers for Sale. 
20 OF Whitman’s Improved Single Corn Shellers, 
at $10 each. 100 of Whitman’s Improve d Dou- 
ble Corn Shellers, at 316 each. 50 of Wiitman’s Improved | 
Horse Power Corn Shellers, at $30 and 835 each. Warranted 
the best in nse—to work with more ey ase, shell cleaner and 








award to this plough two of the three premiums offered by the 
Society. 


Prices of the Prouty § Mears’ Centre-Draft Premium Ploughs. 


No. 5} Large size two horse plough, arts . . $9.00 
No. 5h, with Cutter, . ° , . « 10.00 
No. 5}. with Rod and Cc utter, | ° e PY 11.50 
No. 54g, with Rod, Cutter and W heel, 7 r » 13.00 
No. 30 Light two horse plough, . . 7.50 
No. 30 do do withC utter, » 850 
No. 30 do do with Rod and Cutter, 9.50 
~ ? ng do do ‘with Rod, Cutter & Whecl 10.50 


e have various other sizes of this Plough, from $5 to $14. 
T Mes shove ploughs are only for sale at the Agricultaral Ware- 
house of 2. WHITMAN, Jr. 
feb. 1. Corner of Light and Pratt- sts.—Baltimore. 
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PLOUGHS, PLOUGHS, PLOUGHS, 


gricultural Implements and Machinery man- 
ufactured of the very best materials. Being a practical workman 
myself, I feel safe in saying I warrant all articles purchased 
| at my establishment. 1 still manufacture the Wiley, Empire, 
Minor & Horton, and the Delaware Premium Ploughs, both 
right and left hand. [am sole Agent for the sale and manu- 
facture of Moor & Chamberlain’s Delaware Premium Ploughs. 
| Those ploughs took the first and second premiums, by N. U. 
Mott, at the Maryland State Fair, held at Fairmount, on the 
| 9th and 10th of the 11th month, 1848, over numbers of compe 
titors. This plough is the lightest draught plough, by near 200 
| Ibs., than any other plough an use. I am also Agent for Pen- 
| nock’s Patent Pennsylvania Pioneer Wheat Drill, for Wheat, 
Corn or Oats—considered the best and most pertect Drill in 
use. [also manufacture and keep for sale N. U. Mott’s pre- 


break less corn than any orn Sheller sold in the United mium Hinge Harrow, a good article, and the Moore & Cham- 
‘ > Ss 


States. Manufactured exclusively by 
dec 1 E. WHITMAN, JR. 


CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 
HAT received the first premium at the State Fair, and at 
the Fair of the Maryland Institute, can only be purchas- 
ed in this State, by applying to 
dec 1 £. WHITMAN, JR., Baltimore, Md, 


» Baltimore, Md. 








PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 
The subscriber is manufacturing Plonghs 


also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Suaw Cut- 
ters, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
CORN SHELLERS, &e. Alxo, 
THRESHING MACHINES and HORSE POW ERS—these | 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to w hom reference 
is made, as to their superior value, viz: Messrs. ‘I’. Beard, Th. 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J. T. Hodges, 'T’. Welsh, W. 
Anglehart, A. Sellman, R. Seltiman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo, 
Wells, Geo. Gaic, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J. C. Weems, 
of Anne Arunde) county; G. W. Weems, J. T. Barber, 8. B. 
Chew, W. Boswell, ¥Y. Howes, of Calvertco., Md. Agent of 
Evans Davis, Baltimore co. for sale of the woode eck Plow. ' 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRURY. 
Gilingham Alley, enirance from Howard-st., near Pratt, 
mal and s store, Hollingsworth- at. corne r Pratt. — 








7 IME—LIME—" r ‘he subscriber is prepare d to Curnish thee 
his depot at the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE 


LIME of the purest description, deliverable at any point on 
the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices aus cunnot 
fail \o please. 
He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25c. 
E. J. COOPER, 
City Black, Bajtimore, 


per bushel, in hids., or a $1 per bbl. 
wy 1 


berlain’s Patent Hollow-shank Steel Cultivator Teeth, a supe- 

| rior article; Edge T’. Cope’s Endless-Chain Horse Powers and 

| Threshing Machines and Separators, Corn Sheilers, Straw 

} Cutters, Wheat Fans, Harrows, Cultivators, and all articles 

| used in the farming line. Being a practical workman myself, 

and paying strict attention to my business, and using the best 

of materials, | warrant all articles. Call and see for yourselves. 

Thankful for past favors, I shall endeavor to merit a contin- 
uance of the saine. NICHOLAS U. MOTT, 

Paca street, Sth door from the Lexington Market, 
and adjoining the Hand Tavern. 


N. B. All orders addressed to N. U. Mott, Paca street, will 


of various patterns and of different sizes; | meet with immediate attention. decl 





ia 4 “GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 


e| 


Mackall, J. | in his line. 


MACHINERY.——GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nufacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go bysteam, 
| horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va- 


| rious sizes, rangingin price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 








strong and powertul. His Horse Power § Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
size, at £30, 40,65 and 875; Improved Seed and Corn Plantet, 
Portable ‘Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12, 








SPHALT ED ROOFING FELT.—T his felt is 

highly recommended as a durable roofing for houses, as 
also for the use of railways, and for sheeting ship bottoms. It 
is much used in England, where it is patented, and testimoni- 
als can be produced of the high estimation in which it is held 
in thateountry. Further particulars can be had of the subseri- 
bers, who will receive orders for the supply of the article. A 
sample is also lett at the office of the American Farmer. 

nov, 1 GUEST & GILMORE, Baltimore, 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY MARYLANDER!! 
JOHN MURPHY, 


178 MAREET STREET, Baltimore, 


Has just Published, in 1 vol., 8vo., Embellished with 6 Fine Steel Engravings, Price in Embossed 
Cloth, $2.00, Library Style, $2.50, 


A HISTORY OF MARYLAND, 
FROM ITS SETTLEMENT IN 1634, TO THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1847, 


With an account of its First Discovery, and the various Explorations of the Chesapeake Bay, 
anterior to its Settlement; to which is added a Copious Appendix, 

Containing the names of the Officers of the Old Maryland Line; the Lords Proprietary of the Province, and the Governors of 
Maryland, from its settlement to the present time, Chronologically arranged; the Senators of the State, in the 
Senate of the United States; together with the Tables of the Population of the Counties, at each 
Ceusus, of the whole State, from its Foundation ; and a Chronological Table of the 
Principal Events in its History, for the Use of Students. 


BY JAMES McSHERRY, Esa. or tHe Freperick Bar, 


Illustrated with a beautiful sketch of the Landing of the MARYLAND PILGRIMS, a Porrrarrt of 
LORD BALTIMORE, Porrraits of CHARLES CARROLL, OTHO H. WILLIAMS, JOHN 
EAGER HOWARD, and GEN. SMALLWOOD. 

From the numerous flattering encomiums, already bestowed on this work, by some of the most emi- 
nent literary men in the State, and the Press, generally, so far as it has reached them, he begs to submit 
the following EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


“It is a large royal octavo volume of 400 pages, | No one who reads it will have cause to regret the 
beautifully printed on the finest paper, and bound in | time thus spent, and every Marylander will rise from 
cloth gilt. The mechanical execution reflects great | its perusal, prouder of the glory and achievementsof 
credit on the publisher, who has, manifestly, spared | his native State.’’—Frederick Citizen. 
no pains or expense to present to the public, in a 
becoming form, so valuable a contribution to Amer- “© We have read this volume with great interest, 
ican literature. and with the utmost attention. The style of the au- 

We have not yet had time to give the entire work | thor is chaste and vigorous; the arrangement of his 
the attentive perusal we design, but we have read! materials judicious; and the entire execution of his 
sufficient to enable us, we think, to pronounce just- | arduous task masterly. We have here a most inter- 
ly upon its merits, and we therefore avail ourselves | esting narrative of the toils, dangers and sufferings 
of this early opportunity to express our unqualified of the first Maryland colonists—the many obstacles 
commendation. The style is terse, fluent, and, which they had to encounter—their successful per- 
graphic—the subjects are ably digested and skilful- | severance, and their final triumph. Alsoa history 
ly arranged, and the most apathetic reader cannot | of subsequent events in Maryland—her participation 
fail to be delighted with the liveliness of the narra-| in the revolutionary war; the adoption of her con- 
tive. It is just the sort of book that is wanted— | stitution, &c., bringing down the history to the year 
wanted for our colleges, our academies of Jearning, | 1848. 
and for the general reader. We have long thought! A complete history of Maryland was much want- 
that one great defect in the education of American ed; and the hope was long entertained, that Mr. 
youth, was the little care that is taken to instruct McMahon would complete the highly interesting 
them in American history. Our young men gener- | work of which he published the first volume. Oth- 
ally grow up and come upon the busy theatre of the | er occupations have prevented, we presume, the ac- 
world, with scarcely any definite knowledge upon | complishment of his original design, and the volume 
this important subject. They are familiar with the |of Mr. McSherry appropriately and ably supplies 
history of Greece and Rome—can talk learnedly of | the deficiency. He has used great diligence in ob- 
the Areopagus of Athens, and the Roman Senate— | taining information from all accessible sources, and 
of the battles of Salamis, Platea and Thermopyla— | has been favored with the inspection of documents 
of the triumphs of Cesar, Marius and Scipio Afri- | derived from the archives of the Jesuit’s College at 
canus; but in regard to the settlement, the growth,| Rome. We have thus combined and arranged in 
and the history of their own native State, they are, | this volume, ail the facts connected with the history 
in most cases, profoundly ignorant. This is wrong, | of Maryland, from its first settlement toa recent pe- 
altogether wrong. Each Marylander, above all) riod; and the work can be safely recommended to 
others of our countrymen, should be thoroughly in- 'the attention of all who desire to become acquaint» 
structed in the history of his own State, which of- | ed with the past events of our State. The book is 
fers so many subjects of pride and admiration ; and | dedicated to the youth of Maryland, and we confi- 
he should, as a part of his education, be so instruct- | dently hope will be adopted in our colleges, acade- 
ed. We have now, in Mr. McSherry’s book, a} mies and other institutions of learning; as an ac- 
ready and cheap mode of conveying that instruction | quaintance with the history of the State in which 
in a convenient and pleasing form, and all those | youths are raised, is equally as important as fami- 
who have charge of the education of youth, to|liarity with the events of antiquity. No one can rise 
whom, by the way, the book is very appropriately | from the perusal of this volume without being grat- 
dedicated, should avail themselves of it to do so. ified. The perfect toleratién in religion which was 

We predict for it extensive popularity, and emi-|guarantied under the proprietory government of 
nent success, because it is both useful and pleasing. | Maryland, was the first example of the kind on this 
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continent, and exhibits the enlarged and liberal 
views of Lord Baltimore, and his successors. Hap- 
pily the principles of religious freedom which he 

rst introduced, are perpetuated under our existing 
system of government. 

Mr. McSherry is a member of the bar of Freder- 
ick county; and that he possesses talents of a high 
order, is shewn by the production of the work 
which we have been considering—a work, alike 
creditable to its author and serviceable to the pub- 
lic. It contains portraits of Generals Smallwood, 
O. H. Williams, Col. John E. Howard, and other 
distinguished citizens—a list of the Maryland line, 
militia, &c., and the members of the Cincinnati 
Society.’’—Baltimore Clipper. 





‘This work is designed more for the general 
reader than the close student; and in connection 
with the narration of events arising from the settle- 
ment and growth of the Colony, the author, with 
great judgment, has confined his remarks on the 
general history of the country to those occurrences 
only which are connected with Maryland. In the 
more recent part of the history, subsequent to the 
Revolutionary war, all allusion to party strife and 
contention for political ascendancy is carefully 
avoided. Our duties have permitted us to peruse 
but a few pages of this work, so interesting to every 
Marylander, and we find the style lively and agree- 
able, and a spirit of candor pervading the narrative 
which enchains the reader’s attention to the subject, 
and carries him pleasantly along with it.’’—Balti- 
more American. 

*¢ This is a book which will unquestionably prove 
a highly valuable acquisition as an authentic record 
of the known history of the State of Maryland, sup- 
ported as it is in all the main particulars, and much 
of the narrative, by indisputable and standard au- 
thorities. The style of the writer is very agreeable, 
ond his faculty in seizing the prominent and most im- 


new year, and came to supply, what has long been 
felt as a want, a standard history of this State, from 
its earliest settlement to the present time. The 
work of Bozman, the incomplete, but deeply inter- 
esting and able sketch by McMahon, and the frag- 
mentary Annals of Griffith, were each valuable as 
far as they went, but neither of them professed to 
be complete. They embraced only the earlier and 
antiquarian accounts of the first settlement, and 
stopped at a time when the events were becoming 
most interesting to the men of our generation, and 
the knowledge of which is essential to a clear un- 
derstanding of the history of the State. 

Mr. McSherry, with commendable industry, has 
applied himself to the elucidation of these matters; 
and whilst he has accurately enlightened us as to 
the recent history of our State in a manner which, 
though copious, is free from the bare detail of an 
ordinary annalist, he has added to the accounts of 
the founding of Maryland, many interesting docu- 
ments, derived from the archives of the Jesuits’ 
College at Rome, and the admirable researches of 
our fellow-citizen, Bernard U. Campbell, Esq. 

We are greatly pleased and attracted by the air of 
candor that pervades this work, and relieves it from 
the party or sectarian prejudices by which the 
writings of even the most honest historian are so of- 
ten blemished. The style is, usually, simple, direct 
and graceful; and the book, illustrated by various 
portraits of distinguished men, is published by Mr. 
John Murphy, with a degree of elegance that en- 
titles it to special commendation. 

We cordially solicit the attention of Marylanders, 
as well as of our historical friends abroad, to this 
valuable addition to American local history, and we 
would be glad to see it introduced into schools, where, 
we think, more attention ought to be paid to the 
State and WVational Histories, than is usually devoted 
to them.’’—Baltimore Patriot. 





‘*This book contains as it purports, the History 








p-ttant points of historical material, and investing | of our colonial fathers—the characters and heroes 
them with an impressive interest, is admirable. The | of our State, &c., commencing with 1634, and com- 
attention of the reader is steadily engaged; the intel-| ing down with an admirable interest to the present 
lectual capacity interested, and the principles of ac-| period. The writer possesses the happy faculty of 
tion peculiar to the characters of the men and heroes | laying hold of the strong points of Historical facts, 





of our gallant State, brought to the standard of an 
intelligent and practical judgment. We travel the 
quent from the first imprint of the white man’s foot 


investing them with interest and so arranging them 
as to enchain the attention of the reader. 
** We take great pleasure in commending it to the 


upon our soil to the present day, with a refined sat-| public. Itshould be in the hands of every Mary- 


isfaction and just pride that our State has so fair a 
picture of colonial excellence and sovereign effi- 
ciency to commend her to the sisterhood of the 
Union, and to transmit to remotest posterity.’’—Bal- 
timore Sun. — 

‘The work was published on the first day of the 





Jand family, the young members of which should at 
least be made familiar with, if they do not obtain a 
full knowledge of, the History of their native State. 
This book of Mr. McSherry’s affords a pleasant, and 
convenient means of making that acquaintance and 
acquiring that knowledge.’’—Frederick Examiner. 


The Publisher respectfully solicits orders, from Booksellers, Canvassers, and the public generally. 
Agents, are wanted in several of the counties and principal towns throughout the State. 


Postmasters and others, who may procure 5 subscribers, 


and remit $10, will entide themselves to an extra copy. 


ountry Newspapers, who may copy this advertisement, and one or two of thie notices, and send 
their paper marked to the publisher, will entitle themselves to a copy of the book. 
JOHN MURPHY, Publisher, 


178 MARKET STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Valuable Books, recently published by JOHN MURPHY, 


Hall’s Designs for Dwelling Houses, 

Hall’s Cabinet Maker’s Assistant, 

Life of Calvert, by Hon. J. P. Kennedy, 
Memoir of Maj. Ringgold, U. S. A. 
Burnap’s Sphere and Duties of Woman, &c. 
Burnap’s Lectures to Young Men, 

Burnap’s Miscellaneous Writings, 


Milford Bard’s Prose and Poetical Writings, 
Kerney’s Compendium of Ancient & Modern Hist’ry 
Kerney’s Abridgment of Murray’s Grammar, 
Flowers of Love and Memory, by Mrs. Dorsey, 
Washington, Model of character for American youth 
Etiquette at Washington, together with the custofhs 
adopted by polite society, in other cities of the U. 8. 
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VIRGINIA 








CORN SHELLER. 


This machine is well 
adapted for shelling or- 
dinary Virginie & Mary- 
Jand crops, or suitable for 
medium corn planters.— 
They may be worked by 
1 or 2 men or by horse 
power, and shell by man- 
ual about 400 bushels, 
and by horse about 800 
bushels per day. As re- 
gards simplicity of con- 
struction, this machine 
rates A.1. It separates 
the corn from the cob, 
both of which is left un- 
broken and in the best 


possible order. 
Price, $30 00 





PREMIUM AGRICULTURAL MACHI- 
NERY, PLOWS, &c. 


T the recent Agricultural Fairs held in this State and 

Pennsylvania, we huve received Premiums for the fol-| 
lowing Plows and Machinery. We do not publish these | 
awards, however, us an evidence of decided merit; on the} 
contrary, it frequently occurs that machinery possessing no 
real merit receive premiums, and those of great excellence | 
are entirely unnoticed, thus causing an erroneous opinion by| 
publishing the awards, and instead of guiding the farmer to 
make a proper selection, he is Jed to purchase plows and 
machinery which, when brought into practical use, proves, to | 
his surprise and vexation, entirely useless. The awards, | 
however, are as follows, viz: 

At the Philadelphia Agricuitural Fair, we received the} 
highest premium for our Patent Eagle CORN SHELLER, | 
Cylindrical STRAW CU'I'TER, and Cylindrical STRAW 
CUTTER, with Cornstalk Laceraters attached. No other 
machines were offered by us at this Fair. 

At the Upper Marlboro’ Fair, we received the highest pre- 
mium for the following, viz: Ist and 2d best PILLOW, best 
HORSE POWER and 1) HRASHING MACHINE, best FAN- 
NING MILL, best CORN SHELLER, best CORN AND 
COB CRUSHER, best set CULTIVATING IMPLEMENTS, 
and best STRAW AND FODDER CUTTER. 

At the Maryland State Fair, held in this City, we received 
the following premiums, viz: Best Single Horse PLOW, best | 
DRILL BARROW, best GRAIN CRADLE. For the best} 
and most numerous collection of Baltimore made AGRICUL- 
TURAL MACHINERY, PLOWS, &o., a Silver Goblet. 





Cart 
| Trunks, Carpet Bags, Shot and Bird Bags, &e., &c., on terms 


Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BALTIMORE 


WAS INSTITUTED 1N 1805, 
WITH A CAPITAL OF $5,000,000, 
Example of Rates of Insurance for $100, 








Age next | For one For Life without| Life with 

birthday. year. jseven years.) profits. profits. 
25 98 1 03 1 92 217 
30 1 06 1 13 219 2 48 
35 118 1 25 2 55 2 88 
40 1 31 1 44 3 00 3 39 








Insurances are undertaken by the Company at all ages, from 
10 to 74, and to any amount not exceeding $15,000, nor less 
than $500 upon any one life. Persons may reside in the 
Southern States or West Indies all the year by paying extra. 

Prospectus with rates, and every information, can be had on 
application to the agents. GUEST & GILMOR, 

tfjanl No. 50 8. Gay-st.—Baltimore. 


SADDLE, HARNESS AND TRUNK 
b) 
MANUFACTORY. 
NHE subscribers—who, at the late Fair of the Marylané 
Institute, received the first premiums for articles in theic 
line of business, on exhibition—offer for sale a fine assortment 
of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s SADDLES, Coach, Wagon and 
HARNESS, Bridles, Whips, Collars and Harness, 





And at the Talbot County Fair, held at Easton. Md., we | fully as cheap as the same quality can be obtained in the city. 


were honored with a perfect sweep stakes, having received 
the following awards, viz: For the best Seed and Gang 
PLOWS, best CORN SHELLER, best HORSE POWER, 
best THRASHING MACHINE and Separator attached, best 
THRASHING MACHINE, best Domestic CORN MILL, 
best CORN DRILL, best Grain SEPARATOR, best CHAF- 
FING MILL, best HARROW, best CULTIVATOR, best 
Corn and Cob Crusher and Corn Grinder, best Ox Yoke, 

R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO., 


decl Light Street, near Pratt Street, Baltimore. 








HE “ Simon pure,” and invincible Wirey PLOW stillin 
the field—A. G@. MOTT, at No. 38 Ensorn StReetT, near 
the Bel-air Market —Manufacwrer and Vender of Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Grain 
Cradles, Wheat-Fans, Corn-Shellers, Straw-Cutters, Endless 
enain Horse-Powers, Threshing Machines, ¥c. §c.—through 
this medium, would apprize the agriculiural community of the 
fact, that he is the only manufacturer in the “ Monumental 
city” of the Genuine Witey Piow, (right and lett hand) | 
composed of the real ‘simon pure” and justly celebrated New | 
York composition, chilled castings, the points of which, are | 
warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, at al 
cost of about two cents per acre, ior blacksmith’s bill.—If you | 
are for bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guarantees his 





implements good as the best, and cheap as the cheapest, for Agricultural Warehouse of 


cash, and delivered in any part ofthe town free of charge. 


‘hey particularly recommend their Spring Saddles for 
comfort to the rider and safety to the horses. 
8. & T. T. HUNT, 


Janl 3m 167 Baltimore street. 


FOR SALE, 
NWO Alderney BULL CALVES, from 2} to 7 months 
old, of pure breed, from stock equal to any in the country. 
Also, a pure bred DEVON BULL, 3 years old. Apply to 
Jani lt AARON CLEMENT, Philadelphia. 








AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF IM- 
PROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, &c. 
WISH to remind the farmers and planters of the Southern 
and Western States, that I stil] continue to purchase and 
sell improved stock,—such as Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poul- 
try, of the different kifds and breeds, at a reasonable commis- 
sion. They will be carefully shipped, or sent away as ordered. 
All letters, post-paid, addressed to me at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. AARON CLEMENT. 
Philadelphia, Sept. sth, 1448. oct. 1-2t 





PREMIUM FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

LL Premium Implements that are adapted to the use of 
Southern Farmers and Planters, will be found at the 

E. WHITMAN, JR 


dec 1 Cor. of Light & Pratt-sts., Baltimore, Md 
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GOLD WASHING MACHINES. 
(LEAVENWORTH’S PATENT.) 

HE superiority of these machines over all others is, that 

the Gold, Platina, Cinnabar, (ore of Quicksilver,) and 
black sand, (containing a large per centage in gold) cannot es- 
cape; and that the gravel and dirt pass off without detention.— 
These machines will perform more and better work than any 
other ever constructeeé. They may be operated by band, horse, 
water or steam power. Price of hand Machines, $25 to $35 
each; horse power machines, $5@each. Additional sieves, 
castings, irons, and boxing extra. 

In addition to the above, emigrants to California, will find 
at our Warehouse a large and complete assortment of the best 
and most recently constructed mining tools of all kinds; smelt- 
ing and assaying apparatus, crucibles and retorts, with print- 
ed directions for using, Pumps and Hose, Whitney’s celebrat- 
ed Rifles, Wagons, Carts and Wheelbarrows, Agricultural [m- 
plements, Field and Garden Seeds, &c. &c., at the lowest 
prices. 

The public are cautioned aguinst purchasing Gold Machines, 
imitations and eounterteits of Mr. Leavenworth’s patent, as 
he has directed his Agent at San Francisco, E. Crosby, Esq. to 
enjoin all persons from using such on their arrival at California. 

A. B. ALLEN & CU. 189 and 191 Water-st., New York. 

feb 1-21 

Warranted French Burr mill Stones. 
COLOGNE, COCALICO, & 
ESOPUS do., French BURR 
BLOCKS, and CALCINED 
PLASTER. ~The subscribers 





beg leave to inform their cus- 
tomers and the public, that | 

they are prepared to furnish 
the above articles, of best | 
quality, at the shortest possi- | 
ble notice. They continue to | 
import French Burr Blocks, | 
selected by one of the firm at | 
the quarries in France. | 
Orders from any part of the | 
United States, accompanied | 
with satisfactory referenees, | 
| 





will be promptly attended to. 
feb.1-2t EGENTON, MORRIS & CO., 
West Falls Avenue, near Pratt-st. Bridge, Baltimore, Md, 


FIVE THOUSAND PLOWS 


F upwards of sixty different sizes and patterns, for sale, 
together with a large and complete assortment ofthe va- 
rious kinds of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements.— 
Also FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS of the best qualitics. 
A Catalogue of the above Implements, Seeds, &e. of 100 pa- 
ges, will be sent gratis, when requested, post paid. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO. 
189 and 191 Water.st., New York, 





Feb. 1-2t. 





LIME! LIME! 
HE subscriber is prepared to furnish OYSTER SHELLS, | 
which he can recommend as being of the best quality to | 
burn for Lime for agricultural purposes; they are clean and | 
large. The average amount sold by the subscriber, for several 
years, is 75 to 90,000 bushels. Full measure is given, and all 
orders promptly attended to. JOHN ALLEN, 

Feb. 1-1t* City Block. 








Hussey’s Reaping Machine. 
HE increasing demand for this implement has induced the 
subscriber to make larger preparations for the harvest 
than in any previous year, yet it will be necessary in order to 
avoid disappointment, that farmers send in their orders at 
an early day. OBED HUSSEY. 
Baltimore, Jannary 18, 1849. Feb. 1 


LIME AND MARL, 


HEIR Agricultural uses, with explanations of their prop- 
erties and managemeut, the soils to which they are ap- | 
plicable, and the precautions to be observed in their use, es- 
pecially adapted to the wants of practical farmers—by Jamas | 
Hyatt, Chemist of Mt. Airy Agricuttural Institute, German- 
town, Pa. Copies of this treatise, more particularly noticed 
in the American Farmer, of Nov. last, can be had of SAMU- 
EL SANDS, Office of the American Farmer, 12} cents per 
copy. It can be sent by mail to any post office, feb, 1. 


OR SALE,—100 bushels of BONE SMAVINGS—by 
R 


. BALL, 
febi-tf ast Falls Avenue, near the Bridge, Baltimore, 





HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, corner 
of Eden and L.«ncaster-sts., whieh they will warrant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 
to any found in the United States. Orders may be left with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street, near 
Pratt. 
feb, 1-tf. FELL & ROBINSON, City Block. 
F°% SALE.—A fine Holstein Bull, 3 years old this spring, 
” avery superior animal. For particulars, enquire of the 
Editor of the American Fariner, 
PRICE g50. 


feb. 1. 





GUANO! GUANO! 
HE subscriber has now on hand full spring supplies of 
PERUVIAN, PATAGONIAN and AFRICAN GUANO, 
warranted pure, which he offers for sale, wholesale or retail, 
atthe very lowest market rates. W. WHITELOCK, 
Corner of Gay and High-sts. 
Arso, Clover Seed, various qualities. Prime Timothy Seed. 
feb 1t* 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 
WHE cargoes of the ships Xylon and Deucalion of direet im- 
portation into this port, and found by the State Inspector 
to be of the very best quality. This Guano has been putin 
good new Cotton Osnaburg bags. -For sale b 
feb 1. 


y 
JAMES I. FISHER, No. 76 Spear’s Wharf. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY LANDS, 

OR SALE—A LARGE TRACT of 450 ACRES, adjoining 

the town of Rockville, will be sold on SATURDAY, the 
24th FEBRUARU, at the Court House in Rockville. i 

This sale ofiers a rare opportunity for the purchase of Land 
at very reduced prices, in a location possessing every facility 
and advantage for agricultural improvement. The terms will 
be most liberal, and such as will suit the convenience of every 
purchaser. For particulars, refer to the advertisement in the 
Rockville Journal or National Intelligencerfor to O. Horsey, 
Esq., Baltimore, or Henry Harding, Esq. ,Rockville. fel 

IME—LIME--The subscriber is prepared to furnish from 

BA his depot at the City Rioek, Baltimore, ALUM STONE 
LIME of the purest description, deliverable at any point on 
the Chesupeak Bay or its tributaries, at such priees as cannot 
fail to please. 

Hesis also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25¢e. 
per bushel, in hhds., or at 1 per bbi. E. J. COOPER, 

july 1 City Block, Baltimore. 





NOR SALE.—Price $50, deliverable in Philadelphia, a 
fine DURHAM BULL, 1 yearold. He was sired by 
Bruce, dam Walnut, (imported,) both of the eelebrated herd of 
Jas. Gowen, Esq. Apply to 8. SANDS, Feb. 1. 
a ——__ ————————— —________} 
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